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BULLETIN is published monthly, 
except bi-monthly in July and August, 
by the Edison Electric Institute, an 
association of electric light and power 
companies in the United States and 
its territorial possessions. Its affiliate 
members consist of private electric 
utilities in North, Central and South 
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America and contiguous islands in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The objectives of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute are: 


The advancement in the public 
service of the art of producing, 
transmitting, and distributing elec- 
tricity and the promotion of scien- 
tific research in such field. 


The ascertainment and making 
available to the members and the 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 





1959 
MARCH 


26-27 Oklahoma Utilities Association Annual Convention, 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 

27-29 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Board of Direc- 
tors Meeting, Bass Lake, Calif. 

30-31 Pacific Coast Electrical League Engineering and Op- 
erating Conference, Hotel Lafayette, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

APRIL 


6- 8 EEI 27th Annual Convention, New Orleans, La. 

6- 9 EEI-AGA 18th Annual Conference on Operation of 
Public Utility Motor Vehicles, Netherland Hilton 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

8- 9 Joint ASME-AIEE Railroad Conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

8- 9 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Administrative 
Services Conference, Hotel Lafayette, Long Beach 


Calif. 
9-10 PEA Meter Committee, Philadelphia, Pa. 
19 The Maryland Utilities Association Annual Business 


Conference, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
15-17 Missouri Valley Electric Association Engineering Con- 
ference, President Hotel and Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
16-17 EEI Electric Power Survey Committee, EEI Head- 
quarters, New York City, N. Y. 
16-17 Southeastern Electric Exchange Engineering & Op- 
eration Section, Spring Meeting, Belleview Biltmore 
Hotel, Belleair, Fla. 
19-21 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Annual Spring 
Work Conference, Continental Denver Motor Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 
20-22 EEI-AGA National Conference of Electric and Gas 
Accountants, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 
NELPA Engineering & Operation Section with Per- 
sonnel & Safety Section, Purchasing Committee, 
Hotel’ Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
23-24 Southeastern Electric Exchange Accident Prevention 
Committee, Hotel Arlington, Hot Springs, Ark. 
27-29 EEI Meter & Service Committee, Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


30- 
May 1 EEI Statistical Committee, Dearborn Inn, Detroit, 
Mich. 
30- 
May 1 PEA Structures & Hydraulics Committee, Pittsburch, 
Pa. 
30- 


May 1 PEA Transmission & Distribution Committee, Po- 
cono Manor Inn, Pocono Manor, Pa. 
30- 
May 1 PIP Youth Conference on the Atom, The Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J 


4- 5 PEA System Planning Committee, Greensburg, Pa. 

4- 6 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

4- 6 EFT Purchasing and Stores Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Soreno. St. Petersburg, Fla. 

6- 8 PUAA Annual Convention, Sheraton Hotel, Dallas, 
Tex. 

7- 8 EEI Industrial Relations Committee joint with Per- 
sonnel Committee of the Ohio Electric Institute, 
Netherlands Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

7- 8 EEI Transmission & Distribution Committee, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

7- 8 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Bedford 
Springs, Pa. 

11-13 Hydraulic Power Committee, Arrowhead Lodge, Lake 
Ozark, Mo. 

12-13 Indiana Electric Association Young Men’s Utility 
Conference, Purdue Universitv, Lafavette. '™d. 

5-15 New Jersey Utilities Association Spring Meeting, 
Seaview Country Club. Absecon, N. J. 

-14-15 PEA Relay Committee Meeting, Irem Temple Coun- 
try Club, Dallas, Pa. 


18-20 NELPA Business Development Section, Advertising 
& Public Relations Committee, & Rate Research 
Committee, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

19 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Board of Direc- 
tors Meeting, San Francisco, Calif. 

20-22 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Conven- 
tion, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

25-26 EEI Electrical System & Equipment Committee, 
Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4- 6 NELPA Accounting & Business Practice Section, 
Finlen Hotel, Butte, Mont. 
7- 9 Wisconsin Utilities Association Accounting Section 
Convention, Lake Lawn Lodge, Delavan, Wis. 
23 Michigan Electric Association Annual Meeting, Mack- 
inae Island, Michigan. 
22-26 Air Pollution Control Association Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
24-26 Canadian Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que. 
25-26 EEI-AGA Depreciation Accounting Committees, 
Chatham Bars Inn, Chatham, Mass. 


JULY 


6- 8 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





SEPTEMBER 
11-12 The Maryland Utilities Association Annual Fall Con- 
ference, The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 
14-15 EEI-AGA 1959-1960 Accounting Division & Section 
Organization Meetings, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
16-17 PIP Workshop Conference, Warwick Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
17-19 Public Utilities Association of the Virginias 41st 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. 
21-23 EEI Industrial Relations Committee Twelfth Annual 
— Table Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
25 Missouri Valley Electric Association Accounting Con- 
ference, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
28-30 NELPA 52nd Annual Meeting, Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B. C. 
30- 
Oct. 1 PEA Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OCTOBER 


7- 9 Missouri Valley Electric Association Sales, Rural & 
Home Service Conference, President Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

7- 9 Indiana Electric Association Annual Convention, 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

12-15 NARUC Convention, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

14-16 Wisconsin Utilities Association Operating & Sales 
Convention, Schroeder Hotel. Milwaukee. Wis. 

15-16 Southeastern Electric Exchange Engineering & Op- 
eration Section, Fall Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

2-23 EFT Statistical Committee, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

22-23 Southeastern Electric Fxchange Accounting Con- 
ference, Shoreham Hotel. Washington, D. C. 

25-29 Rocky Mountain Electrical T.eague 56th Annual Fall 
Convention, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


NOVEMBER 


4- 6 New Jersev Utilities Association Annnal Meeting, 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 

5- 6 Pacific Coast Electrical Association. Hawaiian Con- 
ference, Matson House. Honolulu, Hawaii. 

16-18 Southeastern Electrical Exchange Sales Section, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
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Liberalized depreciation, effective techniques in 


work measurement programs, new concepts in cus- 


tomer relations will be discussed at Accounting Con- 
ference, to be held in Chicago, Ill., April 20-22 








National Conference of Electric 


and Gas Utility Accountants 


WELL-BALANCED program covering manage- 

ment problems of particular concern to chief 

accounting officers has been planned for the 
National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility Ac- 
countants in Chicago, April 20-22. 

The three-day conference, to be held at Hotel Sher- 
man, will be sponsored by the EEI Accounting Division, 
under the Chairmanship of B. J. McMillen, The Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., and the American Gas 
Association Accounting Section, under the Chairman- 
ship of J. Gordon Ross, Rochester Gas and Electric 
Corp. Speakers prominent in their various areas of 
activity will discuss the economic effects of liberalized 
depreciation, the most effective techniques in work 
measurement programs, new concepts in customer rela- 
tions, effects on employees of electronic data proces- 
sing and many other subjects of importance. 


General Session on April 20 


The General Session will be held on Monday, April 
20, from 10 a.m. to 12 noon. At this session Gordon R. 
Corey, Vice President, Commonwealth Edison Co., and 
Leslie A. Brandt, Vice President and Comptroller, The 
Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., will welcome the 
accounting representatives. Edwin Vennard, Vice Pres- 
ident and Managing Director of EEI, and J. Theodore 
Wolfe, President of AGA and President of Baltimore 
Gas and Electric Co., will speak on behalf of the asso- 
ciations. Neal J. Dean, of Booz, Allen and Hamilton, 
management consultant firm, will discuss “Obsolescence 
of Electronic Data Processing Equipment and Systems 
—Real or Fancied,” and Dr. Leland P. Bradford, Direc- 
tor, National Training Laboratories, will address the 
group on “Measuring and Improving Organizational 
Performance.” 

Meetings of the Customer Activities Group and Gen- 
eral Activities Group have been scheduled at 2 p.m. 
Monday, April 20. The Customer Activities Group will 
meet again on Tuesday, April 21, at 2 p.m., and the 
General Activities Group will meet again on Wednes- 
day, April 22, at 9:30 a.m. General Activities Group 
committees in two sessions—General Accounting-Tax- 
ation Accounting and Plant Accounting-Depreciation 


Accounting—will meet at 9:30 a.m., April 21. The 
General Accounting Committee and Internal Auditing 
Committee of the General Activities Group will meet 
at 2 p.m., April 21. 

The highlights of the Accounting Conference program 
follow. 

The General Activities Group has arranged a program 
which is expected to be of value to all electric utility 
companies. The Depreciation Committee will present a 
discussion of economic effect of liberalized deprecia- 
tion. The General Accounting and Internal Auditing 
Committees will offer reports on industry practices 
and case studies in work measurement. The importance 
of closing tax cases, as well as the importance of tax 
awareness outside the tax department, are the main 
subjects to be presented by the Taxation Accounting 
Committee. Getting the most out of property records 
and accounting for underground natural gas storage 
will be the major subjects of the Plant Accounting 
and Property Records Committee. In addition, each of 
the committees will offer papers and discussions of 
other important matters concerning taxes and the gen- 
eral accounting field. 

Participants in the liberalized depreciation discus- 
sion will include Prof. William A. Paton, University 
of Michigan; John F. Childs, Vice President, Irving 
Trust Co.; George T. Logan, Philadelphia Electric Co.; 
Barnard Morse, Southern California Edison Co.; Mal- 
colm G. Davis, Gilbert Associates; Arthur H. Kuhn, 
Pioneer Service Engineering Company; Cortis N. Rice, 
Jr., Northern States Power Co.; John B. Madigan, The 
Hartford Electric Light Co.; and C. N. Ostergren, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. The panel will be mod- 
erated by Allan G. Mitchell, Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Depreciation Decisions to Be Reviewed 


Recent court and commission decisions on deprecia- 
tion will be reviewed at a General Activities Group 
session on Tuesday morning, April 21, by Carl P. 
Allman, The Detroit Edison Co. 

The Customer Activities Group meeting on April 26 
will feature a skit depicting the evolution of customer 
accounting systems and the effects of electronic ac- 
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counting systems on customer’s activities. Also sched- 
uled for this session are a discussion of “The Organi- 
zation and Management of a Data Processing Depart- 
ment” by James Gibbons, Price Waterhouse & Co., and 
a progress report on the prospects of automatic meter 
reading. On April 21, the meeting will feature a panel 
discussion under the title, “Collections Are Every- 
body’s Business.” The discussion will be moderated 
by Gerald A. Wilson, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Co. Panel members will include Halsey J. Carr, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.; William J. 
Kelly, Philadelphia Electric Co.; Ralph E. Lindner, 
Central Illinois Public Service Co.; Rodney W. Reamy, 
Washington Gas Light Co.; and Melvin G. Wuest, The 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. Joseph H. Purdy, Balti- 
more Gas and Electric Co., will speak on “Customer 
Information—What, When and How.” 

At individual committee meetings or at other meet- 
ings of the General Activities Group, the following 
subjects will be discussed: 

Depreciation Accounting Committee — H. Frank 
Carey, Long Island Lighting Co., and Joseph F. Bren- 
nan, Pacific Gas and Electric Co., will evaluate “Meth- 
ods of Calculating Current Depreciation Accruals and 
Reserve Requirements.” 

General Accounting Committee—‘‘Application of 
Electronics to General Accounting,” “Development of 
Utility Accountants,” ‘Work Measurement Applica- 
tions,” and “New Accounting Developments” will be 


discussed. Additional projects include protection of 


vital records and overhead costs. 


Committee Plans 


Internal Auditing Committee—A panel discussion on 
“What’s Your Audit Problem?” and a “work shop” dis- 
cussion on internal auditing are scheduled. “Are You 
Getting the Full Measure?” is the title of the address 
to be presented by Earl J. DeChambeau, West Penn 
Power (Cc. Charles J. Nichols, Baltimore Gas and Electric 
Co., will describe a work measurement program for 
appliance servicing operations. 

Plant Accounting and Property Records Committee 
—“Accounting for Property Damaged by Major 
Storms,” “Liberalized Depreciation and the Property 
Accountant,” “Atomic Energy Plant Life,” and “Getting 
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the Most Out of Property Records” are the titles of 
addresses to be presented. In addition, there will be a 
2%-hour audience participation session in which a 
panel will give its views on plant accounting problems. 

At individual committee meetings or at other meet- 
ings of the Customer Activities Group, the following 
subjects will be discussed: 

Accounting Division Customer Relations Committee 
—A study of contact employee training programs deal- 
ing with methods now in use and new ideas gathered 
from a large number of utilities will be presented. 
Other subjects will include techniques of settling high 
bill inquiries, estimating meter readings and billing 
and customer information. 

Customer Accounting Committee timely subjects 
have been selected for presentation by this com- 
mittee. There will be a panel discussion of “Trends in 
Maintaining Customer Accounting Records and Fur- 
nishing Information Therefrom.” Also to be discussed 
are meter history records, budget and billing proce- 
dures, application of electronics to customer account- 
ing, application of meter constants and correction 
factors. 

Customer Collections Committee—‘The Credit Pic- 
ture,” “Use of Collection Agencies for Closed Accounts” 
and “Field Collections” will be presented on April 21. 
On the morning of April 22, the entire session will be 
utilized by ‘““‘What Price Protection,” an open discussion 
of current accounts receivable problems and new prac- 
tices instituted by utilities in an effort to reduce losses. 

Accounting Employee Relations Committee—The im- 
portance of good relations between different depart- 
ments, promotion from within, potential use of women 
as supervisors and what to do with excess people after 
installation procedure are the topics scheduled for 
discussion on April 21. The April 22 session will be 
devoted to an accounting employee problems clinic. 





The ladies program will include a sightseeing bus 
trip to the Haeger Potteries in Dundee, IIl., on Tues- 
day, April 21. Buses will leave the Sherman Hotel at 
9:30 a.m. Luncheon is to be served at the Milk Pail 
Restaurant. The Conference Dinner will be held on 
the evening of April 21 in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Hotel Sherman, beginning at 7 o’clock. Exhibits by eight 
manufacturers of the newest accounting machines and 
office equipment will be on display. 


First National Youth Conference on the Atom Announced 


NATIONAL Youth Conference on Organizations 


cooperating in the 


The two-day conference at Atlantic 


4 the Atom, the first such meeting conference include the American As- City’s Claridge Hotel is being held 


of high school science students and sociation for the 
teachers to discuss the peaceful uses Science, Atomic 


Advancement of to inform students and teachers about 
Industrial Forum, the many uses of the peacetime atom, 


of nuclear energy, will be held in’ Future Scientists of America Founda- and to help advance interest in the 


Atlantic City, N. J., April 30-May 1. tion, National 


Teachers Associa- 


Science Foundation, study of science. 
Approximately 500 junior and National Science 


Chairman John A. McCone of the 


senior high school science students tion, and Science Clubs of America. Atomic Energy Commission will ad- 





and teachers will be sponsored in at- 
tendance at the conference by 60 or 
more electric utility companies 
throughout the country. 


E. M. Naughton, President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Utah Power & Light 
Co., is General Chairman of the con- 
ference, 


dress the conference on April 30. 
Also speaking will be Dr. Norman 
C. Hilberry, Director of the Argonne 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Accepting EEI Commercial Sales Promotion Awards for 


their companies are, from left: George Hill, Arizona 
Public Service Co., Class B; H. R. Jones, West Penn Power 
Co., Class A; and John F. Eichorn, Suburban Electric Co., 
Class C. M. C. Albrittain is Chairman of Awards Committee. 


Accepting EEI Industrial Sales Promotion Awards for their 
companies are, from left: F. F. Dickmann, West Penn Power 
Co., Class A; John F. Eichorn, Suburban Electric Co., Class 
©; and Firman R. Knipp, The Dayton Power and Light Co. 
Mr. Albrittain also presented the awards to the winners. 


Vigorous New Approach to Selling 


Presented at Sales Conference 


VIGOROUS new approach toward selling electricity 
A in the growing competition for the energy dollar 

was presented to nearly 1,000 electric company 
sales executives in Chicago this month. 

E. O. George, Chairman of the EEI Commercial Di- 
vision Executive Committee, declared at the 25th EEI 
Annual Sales Conference at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, March 9-12, that the industry must undertake 
aggressive planning in order to sell electricity. “There’s 
only one answer—and that is selling—selling in the 
face of alert, aggressive competition,” he said. 

J. E. Corette, President of EEI and President of 
The Montana Power Co., pointed out that any increase 
in sales of electricity will be in direct proportion to 
the increased effort on the part of the people who are 
selling it. In addition, Mr. Corette suggested that the 
industry join together in a campaign of economic edu- 
cation 19 sell free enterprise. 

“The great task facing us in 1959 is just this: to re- 
create in America the kind of economic atmosphere 
needed for us to do our jobs best,” Mr. Corette said. 
“In order to continue providing the best possible service 
to our customers, we of the electric industry must have 
an atmosphere of free enterprise in which to work.” 

He added that ‘‘we have come to realize that we must 
sell our free-enterprise system as well as our product. 
We know that the very existence of our industry de- 
pends on this.” 

Paul W. Emler, Vice President, American Electric 
Power Service Corp., proposed that the industry set a 
goal of 20,000,000 electrically heated homes by 1979. 





With 39,000,000 homes to be constructed in the next 
20 years, he said, the industry should plan to have 
50 per cent of these new homes electrically heated. 

Twelve Sales Promotion Awards in four categories 
were presented to companies judged outstanding in pro- 
moting increased use of electricity. This was the second 
year of the EEI-sponsored contest and M. C. Albrittain, 
Chairman, EEI Awards Committee, said entries this 
year indicated the active interest shown by utilities in 
combatting the local pressures of the 1958 recession. 





Accepting EEI Residential Sales Promotion Awards for their 
companies are, from left: E. H. Gardiner, Jr., Texas Power 
and Light Co., Class A; C. W. Ailstock, Florida Power Corp., 
Class B; and Harry W. Carloss, Old Dominion Power Co., 
Class C. M. C. Albrittain, EEI Awards Committee Chairman, 
is shown with them. These were the second annual awards. 
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The chief instrument in selling more electricity is 
EEI’s National Electric Living Program which was 
launched in February. The three-part program, designed 
to sell more appliances, improve home electrical wiring 
and sell more and better lighting, will be backed up 
in 1959 with a $2,600,000 advertising budget. Advertis- 
ing is being concentrated in daytime television program- 
ming, magazines and point-of-purchase material. 

In the opening address of the conference, Mr. George, 
who is Vice President, The Detroit Edison Co., set 
goals for the next decade in the residential and rural, 
industrial and commercial areas of the industry. 

“We would like to see residential and rural kwhr 
consumption jump from 160 billion in 1958 to 415 bil- 
lion in 1968,” he told the group. “The challenge here 
is to achieve this increase by selling electric heating 
in ever-increasing amounts,” he added. 

His projected goal also called for 620 billion kwhr 
in the industrial market by 1968, compared to 275 billion 
kwhr last year, and 225 billion kwhr in the commercial 
field in 1968, compared to 100 billion kwhr in 1958. 


Healthy Competition Welcomed 

Asserting that the investor-owned electric utility in- 
dustry welcomes healthy, legitimate competition, Mr. 
Corette said that “as we compete with other forms of 
energy and as we compete with the rest of American 
industry for a share of the consumer’s dollar we know 
that, in the final analysis, it is the consumer who bene- 
fits.” 

“But the hard fact is that the chief competition fac- 
ing our companies is not of this kind,” he added. “This 
chief competitor of ours is the government.” 

Mr. Corette emphasized that it is of vital importance 
that the people in the sales end of the business have a 
clear picture of what the industry has accomplished, 
what it plans for the future, and what its chief prob- 
lems are. He said the sales representative, along with 
the actual serviceman, is the most important contact 
between his company and the public. “For years | 
have thought that in many erganizations his importance 
was not adequately recognized,’ the EEI President 
said. “I am glad to say that the situation seems to be 
improving, for the function of the man in sales is be- 
coming increasingly important.” 


Electric Heating Promising 

Explaining that if it were possible to reach the satu- 
ration figure of 100 percent for electric ranges, water 
heaters and clothes dryers, the average residential use 
would probably not exceed 7,000-8,000 kwhr a year, 
Mr. Emler pointed to electric heating as the most prom- 
ising factor in increasing loads. 

“If we promote and sell electric heating,” he said, 
“we can set our sights on an average use of 10,000 kwhr 
per year per customer as a reasonable, relatively im- 
mediate goal and can put 20,000 kwhr per year per 
customer on the horizon as . . . near perfection.” 

Some of the reasons suggested by Mr. Emler for 
promoting electric heating are as follows: 

® Growth is important and necessary to the well- 
being cf the electric utility industry, and electric heat- 
ing can provide a major part of that growth. 
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© It will have a balancing effect on the summer- 
winter and the day-night load pattern. 

® The heating business is essential if the industry 
is to protect and increase the residential appliance mar- 
ket. 

Mr. Emler said that by the end of 1958 there were 
about 500,000 homes electrically heated in the United 
States. “More than half a million of our customers are 
now familiar with the advantages of electric heating 
because they are either using heat pumps or resistance 
heating,” he said. “The ‘dream stage’ of electric heat- 
ing promotion has passed. Electric heating is here— 
now!” he declared. 

Twenty million heating customers, according to Mr. 
Emler, would give the industry 300 billion kwhr of 
new business—‘‘business that we won’t have if we don’t 
sell electric heating.” 

In order to develop this growing market, he suggested 
that complacency be avoided by not letting the initial 
success “go to our heads;” and by establishing the 
value of electric heating in the public mind; helping 
in dealer development; continuing cooperation with 
manufacturers and paying attention to the conversion 
market. 

The Sales Promotion Contest plaques were given in 
four major categories—Commercial, Industrial, Residen- 
tial and Farm. Each category was divided into three 
classes. For the Commercial, Industrial and Residential 
categories, the classes were: Class A for companies with 
300,000 or more customers; Class B for companies with 
100,000 to 300,000 customers, and Class C for com- 
panies with less than 100,000 customers. In the Farm 
category, classes were: Class A for companies with 
30,000 or more farm customers; Class B for companies 
with 15,000 to 30,000 farm customers, and Class C for 
companies with less than 15,000 farm customers. 

For carrying out utility sales programs to develop 
the commercial market for electric light, heat and 
power, these awards were presented: 

Class A—West Penn Power Co. 
Class B—Arizona Public Service Co. 


Class C—Suburban Electric Co. 





For carrying out promotional programs resulting in 
increased industrial production, improved products and 
working conditions through electrical usage, awards 
were presented in the Industrial contest as follows: 

Class A—West Penn Power Co. 
Class B—The Dayton Power & Light Co. 
Class C—Suburban Electric Co. 





Residential awards were presented to recognize out- 
standing promotional programs fostering the modern 
electric way of living. These awards were presented: 

Class A—Texas Power & Light Co. 
Class B—Florida Power Corp. 
Class C—Old Dominion Power Co. 

Farm market awards were offered in recognition of 
outstanding programs promoting increased use of elec- 
tricity on farms. These awards were presented: 

Class A—Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 
Class B—Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
Class C—The Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
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New Division Committees 


Hold Meetings 


Customer Relations Committee 


HE first meeting of the new 
“[D Castomer Relations Committee 

of the Customer, Employee and 
Investor Relations Division was held 
in Chicago, Feb. 18-19, to develop 
goals and organize subcommittees. 

The Committee, headed by Chair- 
man Kimball I. Jack, Vice President, 
The Washington Water Power Co., 
defined as a broad objective the “crea- 
tion of a favorable climate for de- 
velopment and expansion by making 
friends.’ Four techniques for making 
friends were suggested: (1) company 
policies and procedures oriented to- 
ward customer relations; (2) em- 
ployee education; (3) public informa- 
tion; (4) active participation in civic 
affairs. It was emphasized that con- 
stant measurement would be required 
to determine the effectiveness of the 
techniques. 

The Customer Relations Committee 
proposed a specific goal for 1959-60: 
“To increase by five percentage points 
the number of people favoring the 
electric company with which they do 
business.” The latest ECAP survey 
on the subject shows that in 1957, 56 
percent of the population favored in- 
vestor-owned electric companies. 

Emphasis was placed on the im- 
portance of cooperating with other 
EEI committees when working in 
areas that might overlap theirs. 





KIMBALL I. JACK 


Chairman of the Customer 
Relations Committee 





CHAS. E. OAKES 
Chairman of 
and ___s Investor 


Customer, 
Relations 
Executive Committee 


Employee 
Division 


Six subcommittees were formed at 
the meeting and they are now pre- 
paring questionnaires and reports in 
their fields for circulation initially to 
members of the Customer Relations 
Committee. 

The Subcommittee on Functions 
will prepare questionnaires in an ef- 
fort to determine the pattern of cus- 
tomer relations 
within companies repre- 
sented on the Committee. The Sub- 
committee will develop an outline of 
a how-to-do-it public relations guide 
book. 


organizations and 
programs 





Epw. J. BRILL 
Chairman of the Industrial 
Relations Committee 
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The Subcommittee on Attitudes 
and Measurements will evaluate 
opinion polls conducted within the 
last two years by individual com- 
panies, to learn why people think as 
they do, as well as how they think. 

The Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions Research will determine which 
methods of communications are most 
effective in influencing customer at- 
titudes. Based on its findings, the 
group will make recommendations for 
improving techniques and 
matter. 


subject 


The Subcommittee on Speakers’ 
Bureaus will determine how individ- 
ual companies operate speakers’ bu- 
reaus, how they recruit and train 
speakers, and what the most popular 
speech topics are. 

The Subcommittee on Audio-Vis- 
ual Aids will make a survey of suit- 
able films, film strips, slides and all 
other audio-visual devices in the field 
of customer understanding and ap- 
preciation. 

The Subcommittee on Special 
Groups will compile a list of groups 
with which members of the Commit- 
tee are currently working, and will 
prepare a set of “before-and-after” 
questions to determine attitudes of 
guests during plant tours. 


Committee members are listed on 





LESTER E. REYNOLDS 


Chairman of the Investor 
Relations Committee 
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this page. The Committee’s next meet- 
ing will be held in early October. 


Industrial Relations Committee 


The Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee, headed by Chairman Edw. J. Brill, 
Director of Employee Relations of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., met 
March 5-6 in Washington at a joint 
conference with the Personnel Ad- 
ministration Section of the South- 
eastern Electric Exchange. 


The Committee had met earlier this 
year, participating in a joint meeting 
with committees in the same field of 
the Indiana Electric Association, 
Pennsylvania Electric Association and 
the Ohio Electric Utility Institute. 

The Committee plans a_ jointly 
sponsored meeting in Cincinnati May 
7-8 with the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee of the Ohio Electric Institute. 
On Sept. 21 through 23, the Twelfth 
Annual Round Table Conference will 
be held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago 
with the theme, “Your Employee Re- 
lations Are Showing.” 


Investor Relations Committee 


The Investor Relations Committee, 
which is under the Chairmanship of 
Lester E. Reynolds, Vice President 
and Treasurer, The Connecticut Light 
& Power Co., has as its principal pur- 
pose keeping EEI member companies 
apprised of developments relating to 
the raising of capital by electric 
companies and relationships between 
such companies and their security 
holders. 

The Committee held a meeting Dec. 
18, at which the program included the 
following presentations: 

The Federal Reserve and the Pub- 
lic Utility Industry, by William F. 
Treiber, First Vice President, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York; An 
Investment Banker’s Viewpoint— 
Patterns in Security Offerings, by 
Richard D. Stitzer, General Partner, 
White, Weld & Co.; Proposed Amend- 
ment to Rule 133 of the SEC, by 
Richard M. Dicke, Simpson, Thacher 
and Bartlett; Your Company and the 
Analyst, by James McD. Craven, 
Analyst, Standard & Poor’s Corp.; and 
Commonwealth Edison’s New Divi- 
dend Policy, by D. Robert Bower, 
Treasurer, Commonwealth Edison Co. 

The Committee plans a _ one-day 
meeting in the Chicago area for the 
latter part of May. 

Members of the 


Industrial Rela- 
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tions and the Investor Relations Com- 
mittees are listed on pages 14 and 15 
of the second section of the October, 
1958, EEI BULLETIN. 


Customer, Employee and Investor 
Relations Division 

The activities of the three commit- 
tees are in line with the EEI Board 
decision last September authorizing 
formation of the Customer, Employee 
and Investor Relations Division. The 
Executive Committee of this new divi- 
sion consists of Chairman Chas. E. 
Oakes, Chairman of the Board, Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co.; Charles 
E. Eble, President, Consolidated Edi- 
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son Co. of New York, Inc.; J. W. 
McAfee, President, Union Electric 
Co.; and Walter H. Sammis, Presi- 
dent, Ohio Edison Co. 

At the Executive Committee meet- 
ing in December, Chairman Oakes 
noted that the new Division was estab- 
lished in recognition of the need for 
a place in the Institute where member 
company executives concerned with 
customer, employee and investor re- 
lations could meet for discussion and 
exchange of information. The Execu- 
tive Committee provides coordination 
of the activities of the Division com- 
mittees and acts as liaison between 
them and the Board of Directors. 





Members of the Customer 
Relations Committee 


Chairman, KIMBALL I. JACK, The 
Washington Water Power Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

JOHN I. AHERN, New England Elec- 
tric System, Boston, Mass. 

HOWARD ARNETT, Portland 
Electric Co., Portland, Ore. 

SCHUYLER F. BALDWIN, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

ROBERT F. BALL, Idaho Power Co., 
Boise, Idaho 

ROBERT H. BRIDGES, The Cleveland 


General 


Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
GEORGE R. CONOVER, Philadelphia 


Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN C, COSTELLO, Ohio Edison Co., 
Akron, Ohio 

CHARLES B. DELAFIELD, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

BEEMAN FISHER, Texas Electric Ser- 
vice Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

J. K. FLANAGAN, Florida 
Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Kk}. O. GEORGE, The Detroit Edison Co.., 
Detroit, Mich. 

ROBERT H. Gros, Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

J. MASON GUILLORY, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans, 
La. 

PAUL V. HAYDEN, The Connecticut 
Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 

HAROLD R. JOHNSON, American Elec- 


Power 


tric Power 
York N. Y. 

W.S. JOHNSON, Wisconsin Power and 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

M. G. KENNEDY, Ebasco Services Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

D. M. MACKIE, Commonwealth Ser- 
vices, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

T. M. McDANIEL, JR., Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Co., Los 
Calif. 

DONALD J. MCGOWAN, Consumers 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 

I. S. MITCHELL, III, Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

MorGAN F. Murpuy, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, III. 

JAMES F. OWENS, JR., Northern 
States Power Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

EVERETT L. PALMER, Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 

CoLIN W. RAFF, The Montana Power 
Co., Butte, Mont. 

JACK RILEY, Carolina Power & Light 
Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

SAM SCHWIEGER, Southwestern Elec- 
tric Power Co., Shreveport, La. 
JAY PAUL WADE, Central Illinois Pub- 
blic Service Co., Springfield, II. 
ROBERT W. WILSON, Potomac Electric 
Power Co., Washington, D. C. 
Don WILLIS, Arizona Public Service 

Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

%0BB M. WINSBOROUGH, Middle West 

Service Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Service Corp., New 


Angeles, 
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What I Expect from 


Industrial and Commercial Salesmen 


EWSPAPER headlines in recent 
weeks have focused attention on 
some of our neighboring repub- 

lies which have been torn apart by 
internal revolution and, with troubles 
in Cuba being especially prominent, I 
am reminded of a quotation by an 
American editor who has said: 

“In all this Cuban business there 
is one man who stands out on the 
horizon of my memory like Mars 
at perihelion.” 


Puzzled by Perihelion 

That last word, perihelion, puzzled 
me too, and my dictionary says it 
means the point in orbit where the 
planet is nearest the sun. Now the 
writer and newspaperman who penned 
those words was not referring to any 
Cuban leader who is alive today. The 
writer himself has been gone a long 
time. His name was Elbert Hubbard, 
and his famous essay, written 60 
years ago, of which I already have 
quoted the opening sentence, goes on 
to say this: 

“When war broke out between 
Spain and the United States, it 
was very necessary to communicate 
quickly with the leader of the insur- 
gents. Garcia was somewhere in the 
mountain fastness of Cuba—no one 
knew where. No mail or telegraph 
message could reach him. The Presi- 
dent must secure his cooperation, 
and quickly.” 


President Sent Message 
McKinley was President of the 
United States then. The Cuban patriot 
and revolutionist was Iniguez Garcia, 
and Hubbard’s now-famous essay was 
“A Message to Garcia,” and its very 
title through the years has become a 
common expression which symbolizes 
Condensed from an, address before the Missouri 


Valley Electric Association, Kansas City, Mo., 
Feb. 6, 1959. 


By Henry M. Turrell 
General Sales Manager, 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


the efficient completion of a difficult 
or complicated task. Moreover, to 
“Carry the Message to Garcia” im- 
plies that a person has not only com- 
pleted an assignment but has done 
this on his own ingenuity, imagina- 
tion, resourcefulness, and courage. 
But let us hear a little more of what 
Hubbard has to say about this, and 
remembering our President deemed 
it imperative that a message get 
through to Garcia in the mountain 
wilderness of Cuba, what could be 
done? And again I quote: 

“The point that I wish to make 
is this: McKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia; 
Rowan took the letter and did not 
ask ‘where is he at?’” 

But I wish to mention one more 
thought of our essayist and I quote: 

“You, reader, put this matter toa 
test. You are sitting now in your 
office; six clerks are within call. 
Summon anyone and make this re- 
quest: ‘Please look in the encyclo- 
pedia and make a brief memoran- 
dum for me concerning the life of 
Correggio.’ 

“Will the clerk quietly say, ‘Yes, 
sir,’ and go do the task? 

“On your life, he will not. He 
will look at you out of a fishy eye 
and ask one or more of the follow- 
ing questions: 

““*Who was he?’ 

‘***Which encyclopedia ?’ 

‘Where is the encyclopedia?’ 
“ “Was I hired for that?’ 
**Don’t you mean Bismarck?’ 
‘*‘What’s the matter with Charlie 
doing it?’ 

“Ts he dead?’ 

““Ts there any hurry?’ 

“‘Shan’t I bring you the book 
and let you look it up yourself?’ 

““What do you want to know 
for?’ 

“And I will lay you ten to one 
that after you have answered the 
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questions, and explained how to find 
the information, and why you want 
it, the clerk will go off and get one 
of the other clerks to help him try 
to find Garcia—and then come back 
and tell you there is no such man.” 


Salesmen’s Message 

In the life and work of an in- 
dustrial or commercial salesman to 
“Carry the Message to Garcia” im- 
plies to me that the salesman—once 
he has been assigned a task (and like- 
ly as not this may be self-assigned ) — 
has cleared all the intervening hurdles 
and has achieved the desired objective 
which usually, to put it bluntly, re- 
sults ina SALE. And the important 
implication is that he has developed 
and followed his own strategy in pro- 
ducing that sale without running 
back to his boss or to an associate 
for advice and direction each time he 
came to a fork in his pathway of 
progress. And so I have used this set- 
ting because it expresses my ideas 
and gives me a concise and, I hope, a 
thought-provoking answer to the title, 
“What I Expect from Industrial and 
Commercial Salesmen.”’” My answer 
of course is, “I expect them to carry 
the message to Garcia.” 

With that borrowed phrase this 
message might be concluded here and 
now. But to do so would risk the pos- 
sible misunderstanding that the com- 
mercial or industrial salesman should 
literally isolate himself as “the fellow 
by the name of Rowan” did in our 
story. True, that was the best ap- 
proach for him in attacking his par- 
ticular task. 


No Lone Scout 
The utility salesman, on the con- 
trary, “carries the message” by co- 
operation with others rather than by 
isolating himself. He completes his 
task by working as one of a team 
rather than as a lone scout. 
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I expect salesmen to be what 
their job titles imply—Salesmen. 


Many of these men are graduate engi- 
neers, and all have technical aptitude 
or training. But they are not just 
engineers who write orders. Their 
task is to sell. Although many of 
them need an engineering background 
to perform their work, they must 
never let the means obscure the end. 

The kind of things they must sell 
are numerous. Whether a man is an 
industrial sales engineer responsible 
to and for the largest industrial con- 
sumers, or whether he is a commer- 
cial representative calling on the cor- 
ner drug store, here are some of the 
things I expect him to sell and keep 
selling: 

e@ All the new business that will be 
economically feasible for the customer 
to use. 

® Retention of existing business in 
the face of increased competition. 

e Additional services which are 
mutually advantageous for the com- 
pany to furnish and the customer to 
use. 

® Replacement of competitive ser- 
vices. 

e I expect him to sell the idea of 
more complete electrical service to 
architects, engineers, and designers 
and builders of new industrial plants 
and commercial buildings. 

© He must sell the idea that his 
company, and. he as the representative 
of that company, are the natural ones 
to look to in all matters involving the 
company’s service and the use of that 
service. He must sell his company 
and himself. 

Here are some of the many things 
I expect industrial and commercial 
salesmen to know: 

© They must know their coipany, 
the services it has to offer, and its 
problems. 

© They must know its rates better 
than the best expert among the cus- 
tomers. 

© They must know company poli- 
cies, procedures, organization, and 
how to activate that organization to 
perform as needed to serve customers. 

© I expect them to know their cus- 
tomers’ business operations and prob- 
lems. They must know about develop- 
ments of proposed new plants and 
facilities and expansion of existing 
ones. They should know such intimate 
details as financial problems facing 
their customers. They need this, for 
example, in order to give accurate and 
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timely advice on how a customer can 
use purchased power to save a large 
outlay of capital for a new engine 
(which capital the salesman happens 
to know will be hard to raise or will 
be needed for other purposes ). 

Industrial and commercial salesmen 
should exemplify, or be, certain 
things: 

® I expect them to be truthful and 
honest in all their relations and deal- 
ings with customers as well as in 
their contacts with those in their own 
utility family. 

e I expect them to be alert to the 
changes which always are taking 
place. The customers’ needs are 
changing. The services the utility can 
furnish are undergoing changes— 
even if slow. The means by which 
customers can effectively utilize those 
services never are static. And so, the 
successful utility salesman must keep 
reviewing and revising his technique 
to keep up with the times. 


Times Have Changed 

The kilowatt-hour and what it can 
do for the customer is not the same 
article it was 30 or 55 years ago, any 
more than a 1959 motor car is the 
same as its 1927 ancestor. And the 
things it took to sell the cars which 
rolled on those first all-surface roads 
certainly wouldn’t be effective in sell- 
ing those on today’s turnpikes. 

Back in the days when a gravel 
road was a luxury and when a blind- 
folded boy could identify the make of 
almost any automobile by its distinc- 
tive rattle or engine noise, I witnessed 
a feat of salesmanship I haven’t for- 
gotten. I, too, was supposed to be a 
salesman then—working after school 
and on Saturdays in a small town 
clothing store. 


A New Prospect 

My boss, C. A., was the prosperous 
owner and my ideal of a good sales- 
man. Across the town square was the 
motor car agency of C. B. One day 
C. B. came into C. A.’s clothing store 
to try to sell his particular make of 
car (which C. A. had never before 
owned ). 

After extolling the beautiful finish, 
the balloon tires, and the four-wheel 
brakes of the newest Buick, he asked 
C. A. if he had any questions. 

“Yes,” said C. A., “I’ve noticed your 
3uicks are nice and quiet when new, 
but after they get some age and miles 
on them those overhead valves you 
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boast so much about develop a very 
annoying clickety clickety clickety 
click noise. Now what I want to know 
is, will this new model Buick develop 
that same clickety clicking noise after 
a few thousand miles?” 

And C. B.’s answer, which made the 
sale, was honest and forthright, and 
he recoiled from C. A.’s jibe when he 
said: “Yes, it probably will! But say, 
have you noticed how long those old 
Buicks keep right on running and 
making that same faithful clickety 
click noise year after year?” 

The sale C. B. made that day was 
a profitable one because C. A. 
“changed his brand” and_ drove 
Buicks for a long time after that. 

If C. B. were alive and selling 
Buicks today he would have to de- 
velop new techniques and sales ap- 
proaches—just as the power salesman 
has to keep up to date. But his basic 
principles of salesmanship, his hon- 
esty, and his ability to sell himself 
still would serve him and his custom- 
ers just as effectively as they did 
then. Yes, I expect the industrial 
and commercial salesman to be alert, 
to keep up to date, to be truthful and 
honest in every transaction. 

Another thing I expect the indus- 
trial or commercial salesman to be is 
the company in the minds of his cus- 
tomers. Most of his contacts are per- 
sonal ones, and the customers expect 
to see the reflection of the company 
in the personality of the man who 
calls on them. I don’t mean that a 
salesman should try to leave the im- 
pression that he “owns the outfit.” He 
knows his businessman customer is 
aware that thousands of shareholders 
own the utility and that it is man- 
aged by a president and his staff of 
officials. 

The customer may play bridge or 
golf with the utility president, but in 
dealing for more power for his new 
mill the power salesman is the com- 
pany to him. In playing the role of 
the company, I like to envision it as 
meaning the salesman accepts the 
responsibility for serving the custom- 
er in every way possible, but does not 
try to accept all the credit for the 
company teamwork which provides 
that good service. 

In the use of first person pronouns 
I expect the salesman to use the 
words ‘‘we” and “our company” rath- 
er than “I” and “my company.” I 
don’t expect a good salesman to write 
a letter saying this: “I will have one 
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of my engineers call on you to study 
your problem,” or “I'll ask my rate 
department or my construction de- 
partment to give your case special 
consideration.” 

I do expect him to say something 
like this instead: “I will arrange for 
one of our construction crews to move 
that pole out of your driveway 
promptly.” 


Authority and Confidence 


In written or oral proposals to a 
customer I expect the power salesman 
to represent the company and speak 
with authority and confidence. A part 
of a power salesman’s letter might 
read like this: 

“The extra cost for the duplicate 
facilities you desire will be xxx dol- 
lars and we shall appreciate your 
authorizing us to proceed by your 
approval of the enclosed agree- 
ment.” 

I would prefer (and expect) some- 
thing like the above, rather than: 

“Our engineering department ad- 
vises me it will cost you xxx dol- 
lars to construct a second line to 
your plant, and our accounting de- 
partment insists on written ap- 
proval or payment in advance, and 
I will ask our legal department to 
prepare a contract, after which I 
will see if I can get our construc- 
tion department to do the work.” 

In the first instance the salesman 
is speaking as the company and is 
“carrying the message” (from the 
customer) all the way to Garcia. In 
the second example he seems to be 
trying to tell the customer that he is 
on the customer’s side, but all the 
other departments are working 
against him. Instead of “carrying the 
letter to Garcia” he is referring the 
customer to a dozen Garcias all over 
the company. 


Service Counts 

The customer knows the salesman 
has many departments to consult and 
coordinate in producing his company’s 
end product—service. The customer 
isn’t interested in all the steps which 
are necessary in the utility’s “red 
tape machine” to complete the job. It 
is the industrial or commercial sales- 
man’s job to simplify the problem for 
the customer by creating the impres- 
sion the company operates as an in- 
formed and coordinated unit, rather 
than a series of disconnected and even 
competing departments. 
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I do not mean the salesman should 
pretend he knows every detail about 
his company. He should be quick to 
acknowledge he does not. He will ar- 
range to bring in specialists and ex- 
perts from his company when they 
are needed. 3y performing such 
extra services he will not destroy his 
own prestige, but he will build up 
himself and his company in the esteem 
of the customer. 

In expecting the salesman to “carry 
the message to Garcia” I am thinking 
not only of the services he performs 
for his customers and in cooperation 
with various other company depart- 
ments, but I am thinking also of the 
things he can do to assist his own 
boss or department head. 

In “carrying the message” or com- 
pleting an action, the ideal result is 
the presentation to his boss of a solu- 
tion in the form of a recommendation 
suitable for approval or disapproval. 
As a problem becomes more difficult 
and complex there is increased ten- 
dency to present it to the boss in 
piecemeal fashion. The _ salesman 
should remember that his boss has 
many others reporting to him. If all 
information and recommendations 
from all of these men reach him thus- 
ly, his problems may multiply like 
those of the boy who mixed up all the 
pieces of several jig-saw puzzles just 
to make the solution more interesting. 

It may seem easy at each decision 
point to ask the boss what to do next. 
And it may appear easy for him to 
answer. Some good bosses, who run 
their offices with wide-open doors, fall 
into the habit of answering many 
such questions without realizing they 
are inviting inefficiency both for 
themselves and their men. In all of- 
fices there abound plenty of major 
decisions to be made and plenty of 
counseling and teaching to do, to oc- 
cupy all of the available time of the 
boss, without expecting him to help 
each salesman with each piece of the 
salesman’s own little jig-saw puzzle. 
So I would expect each commercial 
and industrial salesman to form the 
habit of organizing his thoughts and 
his work so he can recommend to his 
boss what he thinks should be done 
rather than ask the boss what ought 
to be done. 

If my remarks sound like a “before 
and after” or a “how to do, how not 
to do” lecture; if there is any im- 
pression that I am proposing great 
reforms for all commercial and indus- 
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trial salesmen, let me tell you that 
nothing is farther from the truth. 

I don’t pretend to be smart enough 
or experienced enough to suggest that 
I know better than a seasoned indus- 
trial or commercial salesman how he 
should best conduct himself to achieve 
the success which already is his. I 
have many friends in this profession 
whose experience, wisdom, and judg- 
ment in their work excel any such 
qualities to which I can lay claim. 


The Best of Each 


So, I have tried to select the best 
qualities which distinguish each of 
these men, and hold up these attri- 
butes for all to consider as what I 
expect of salesmen. There is much 
that bosses of those to whom I have 
referred can do to lighten the burden 
of that salesman whom I expect to 
“carry the message to Garcia.” 

I have said that part of a utility 
salesman’s job is to secure coopera- 
tion and teamwork within his own 
company, and to do this he must real- 
ly know his company and be the com- 
pany to the customer. The officers 
and supervisors have a duty to see 
that he has an opportunity to know 
the inner workings of the various de- 
partments of the companies. 

Theirs is the task of creating 
within their corporation the desire 
for cooperative effort on the part of 
every department head and supervi- 
sor. 

Theirs is the task of instilling in 
the minds of its people that service 
really is our business. 

Theirs is the task of creating with- 
in the “shop” the proper climate in 
which the seeds of cooperation and 
friendliness can germinate and grow 
to maturity. 

Theirs is the task because that 
kind of corporate climate can suc- 
cessfully spread only in one direction 

from the top down. 


Proper Attitude Necessary 


If those who are the immediate 
bosses of commercial salesmen want 
their men to bring completed plans all 
ready for approval, then they must 
encourage that by their own attitude 
toward these salesmen. If they want 
them to “carry the message” and 
recommend what should be done rath- 
er than ask what they should do, then 
the bosses must create the proper 
climate in which that idea can 
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flourish. The salesmen can’t do their 
part of this job if the bosses are con- 
stantly breathing down their necks 
or looking over their shoulders and 
checkmating them on every approach 
before they have had a chance to 
think it through themselves. 

Yes, it is true that when President 
McKinley called on “the fellow by the 
name of Rowan” to go and find Gar- 
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cia he didn’t take him by the hand 
and lead him into the Cuban wilder- 
ness. But neither did the President 
set any bear traps in his path. 


Proper Conditions Necessary 


And so, in setting up my goals of 
expectations for performance of these 
important men in our companies, let 
me qualify my remarks and say I ex- 
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pect these things from industrial 
salesmen, under proper conditions. I 
expect them to perform if we give 
them the climate of friendliness, of 
belonging, of freedom of action with- 
in defined limits; yes, if, and only if, 
we give them a climate within their 
own companies that assures them we 
really want to help them to make 
service our business. 





Purchasing and Stores Committee 


HE EEI Purchasing and Stores 

Committee will hold its 12th An- 
nual Meeting at the Soreno Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., May 4-6, it has 
been announced by G. H. Cole, Chair- 
man of the Purchasing and Stores 
Committee. 

A program of special interest and 
value to purchasing and stores per- 
sonnel of electric utility companies 
will be presented at four sessions, 
according to Mr. Cole, who is Man- 
ager of Purchasing for Alabama 
Power Co. The theme of the confer- 
ence is “Better Materials Manage- 
ment Means Improved Utility Per- 
formance.” 

At the first session on Monday 
morning, May 4, following the open- 
ing remarks by Chairman Cole, W. 
J. Clapp, President, Florida Power 
Corp., will welcome the group. 

R. B. Gear, Commonwealth Edison 
Co. and EEI Vice-Chairman, Pur- 
chasing, will preside at the morning 
session which will present a discus- 
sion by representatives of three com- 
panies on value analysis and how it 
pertains to utility purchases. Next, 
G. A. Spencer, The Detroit Edison 
Co., will present as his’ subject 
“Storeroom Dis- 
posal,” with some new _ economic 
thoughts on an old problem. 


Returns 





Salvage 





At the luncheon on Monday, May 
4, W. C. MacInnes, President, Tampa 
Electric Co., will address the group. 
The Monday afternoon session will 
be presided over by H. T. Simpson, 
Boston Edison Co., EEI Vice-Chair- 
man, Stores. Reports of the Standard 
Packaging Subcommittee and a Sub- 
committee on Material Standards 


Liaison will be heard. An address on 
material control management will be 
presented by W. N. McClelland, Con- 
sumers Power Co., followed by a 
panel discussion. Registrants attend- 
ing the session will organize into 
groups with discussion leaders. 

At the Tuesday, May 5, morning 
session, R. F. Connelly, Tampa Elec- 
tric Co., will speak on “Follow-Up— 
How Is It Done?” which will cover 
the question of keeping vendors alert. 
“Buying—Stores Cooperation” and 
how it improves the overall efficiency 
of operation is the subject of C. L. 
McCarney, The Cleveland Electric II- 
luminating Co. M. A. Edwards, Duke 
Power Co., will present the topic, 
“Evaluating Material Handling Costs” 
in which a hard look points the way 
to cost reduction. 

At the Tuesday, May 5, luncheon 
session, Fred C. Foy, Chairman and 
President, Koppers Co., Inc., will ad- 
dress the group. 

The Tuesday afternoon session will 
feature the Purchasing and Stores 
Question Panel in which the panel 
members and others will answer prob- 
lem questions presented and asked 
by those attending on purchasing or 
stores operational matters. The ques- 
tion cards have been mailed out to 
members in advance of the meeting. 
The subjects to be discussed will be 
based on such questions. These ques- 
tion cards are to be filled out and 
mailed to R. B. Gear, Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, IIl., not later 
than April 15. A brief business meet- 
ing will conclude the Tuesday after- 
noon session. 

A program of visits to various 
properties of Florida Power Corp. and 


Meets May 4-6 


Tampa Electric Co. has been sched- 
uled for Wednesday morning, May 
6, culminating with luncheon at the 
Columbia Restaurant in Tampa. The 
reception and dinner of the annual 
meeting is planned for Monday eve- 
ning in the Soreno Hotel and activi- 
ties for the ladies accompanying mem- 
bers to the meeting are planned for 
Monday and Tuesday, May 4 and 5. 


New Consumer Booklet 
Is Offered by BLBS 


“Eyes, Our Windows to the World,” 
a completely new edition of an earlier 
Setter Light Better Sight Bureau 
booklet on lighting and the science of 
seeing, has just been published, 
BLBS Bureau has announced. 


Brought Up to Date 


The attractive new 32-page, two- 
color booklet retains the title and 
many of the basic fundamentals of 
light and sight found in the popular 
earlier editions but has been com- 
pletely revised and brought up to date, 
with entirely new artwork and format. 
The publication was an undertaking 
of the Bureau’s Lighting Information 
Committee, under the chairmanship 
of W. A. Stannard, Consumers Power 
Co. 


Prices Listed 


The new booklet, which carries a 
BLBS Bureau form number B-564, 
is priced at 6 cents in quantities of 
over 5,000; quantities of 1,000-5,000 
are priced at 8 cents, while quantities 
of under 1,000 are priced at 10 cents 
each, from the BLBS Bureau, 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Research Program for EE] 


By Howard P. Seelye 


Consultant, Research Projects Committee, EE] 


HE type, character and scope of the research work being done by 

EEI and its member companies were described in some detail in 

the series of articles, “Research by Electric Utilities,” which ap- 
peared in the October, November and December, 1958, issues of the EEI 
BULLETIN. They gave the results of surveys made by the Research 
Projects Committee during the past three years. In the last of these 
articles, “Future Research,” the possible advantages to be gained by cer- 
tain coordination of future research were indicated rather briefly. This 
article takes up those possibilities somewhat more specifically and tells 
what is being done by the various engineering committees and other 
groups in EEI, in collaboration with the Research Projects Committee, 
to investigate still further what should and could be done that will be 


of true advantage to the industry. 


The survey indicated the following 
conditions which are of importance 
and which could be improved to ad- 
vantage: 

1. Most of the research projects 
are what might be called ‘“applica- 
tion research.” They are directed 
toward the correction of faults or 
weaknesses in present methods or 
equipment, or possible improvements 
in present practices for greater econ- 
omy or better service. A notable ex- 
ception to this is the large amount of 
effort being put into the development 
of power generation from atomic en- 
ergy, which is certainly a far-sighted 
development. Aside from this, how- 
ever, comparatively little is devoted 
to the investigation of new ideas for 
the more distant future application, 
and practically none to basic re- 
search not directed toward specific, 
foreseeable use. Although it is not 
to be expected that the electric util- 
ity industry will engage to a large 
extent in “pure research,” it is be- 
lieved that certain long-range proj- 
ects are warranted in order to an- 
ticipate system requirements beyond 
the area of immediate planning. 

2. There are many subjects on 
which two or more companies are 
working and, in one case, as Many as 
20 indicated some research activity. 
There has been, however, no definite 
provision for coordination between 
these companies, for the exchange 
of information, for avoidance of du- 
plication of work, or for the exten- 
sion of projects to more complete 
coverage of the subjects beyond the 
individual local interest. The EEI 


committees have done a great deal in 
collecting and presenting material on 
certain topics of general industry im- 
portance. They also offer opportunity 
for personal contacts between men 
from different companies. In some 
cases, they have sponsored research 
projects by EEI as a whole. It ap- 
pears, however, that there are good 
opportunities for efficiency and 
economy by putting coordination on 
a more definitely organized basis. 

3. The research contributions to 
the industry are not well balanced 
among the companies. Presumably 
the benefits of research are realized 
by all, somewhat in proportion to 
their size and the nature of their 
systems. On the other hand, except 
for the projects supported by EEI as 
a whole, about half of the members 
reported no individual research, an- 
other quarter only a very small 
amount, leaving the remaining quar- 
ter responsible for the greater part 
of it. The latter group contains, of 
course, most of the larger companies, 
but among these there is a great 
variation in activity. This dispro- 
portion is apparently not due to un- 
willingness or lack of interest, but 
rather to the difficulties of undertak- 
ing research in the smaller organiza- 
tions, and variations in facilities and 
personnel in the larger ones. 


Research Subjects 


When summary reports on the re- 
search projects listed in the survey 
were requested from their sponsor- 
ing companies, they were asked to 
indicate if they believed that fur- 
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ther coordinated effort on any of 
them was warranted. For more than 
300 of these projects, such extension 
was recommended. In some of these, 
mere exchange of information or per- 
haps collection and publication of 
all available data would be indicated. 
In others, local studies on limited 
parts of a subject should be ex- 
tended to additional aspects of it 
for more general application. In 
still others, investigation beyond the 
practical scope of the one company’s 
facilities is needed. 

The suggestion of these 300 sub- 
jects is an indication of the oppor- 
tunity which exists for greater coor- 
dinated effort in that research work 
which is already under way. It is 
not to be expected that all of these 
projects, or perhaps even a large 
part of them, will be found suitable 
for any considerable amount of ex- 
tension by EEI, but it does seem 
probable that a fair number of them 
should be so treated. At least they 
should all be reviewed with that in 
mind. A few examples of subjects so 
suggested for further studies are as 
follows: 

® Economic disposal of fly ash. 

® Coal sampling and analysis. 

® Statistical and probability meth- 
ods of measuring reliability of 
generation. 

® Economical substitute for wood 
pole structures. 

® Coal transportation by pipe line. 

® Dispersion of stack gases. 

e Extra-high-voltage lines. 

In order to determine desirable 
new subjects on which research has 
not yet been started, but which could 
be recommended, a canvass has been 
made of the EEI member companies 
through their correspondents on the 
survey. A substantial number of 
suggestions for such projects have 
been received. Some of these are: 

e A preliminary study of all of the 
possibilities of direct conver- 
sion of heat into electrical en- 
ergy. This is important, not 
only from the standpoint of 
economy of generation to im- 
prove the present efficiency of 
about 40 percent, but also to 
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avoid the concentration of gen- 
erating plants along  water- 
courses to obtain the necessary 
condensing water. As system 
loads become larger and larger, 
the continual growth in the size 
of power plants needed creates 
increasing difficulties in stack 
gas dispersion, heat dissipation, 
and transmission outlets. There 
will undoubtedly be eventual 
limits to the feasible concentra- 
tion of generation and to levels 
of transmission voltage, which 
could be avoided by greater dis- 
tribution of generating sources 
throughout the system. 

® Study of possible characteristics 
and problems of transmission at 
1,000,000 volts or higher. Volt- 
ages above 400 kv are already 
in use. If concentrations of 
generation continue to increase 
indefinitely, the need for 1000 
kv or higher is entirely con- 
ceivable unless other solutions 
can be found. 

@ Determination of the availabil- 
ity and quality of fossil fuel 
resources. Present data are 
deemed insufficient for definite 
future system planning. 

© Development of improved stor- 
age batteries for use in elec- 
tric automobiles and as a heat- 
storage device for off-peak en- 
ergy. 

® Further studies on the effects 
and nature of lightning. 

® Coordination of temperature, 
sky cover, and wind velocity 
data in connection with short- 
time load forecasting. 

® Study of the relationship be- 
tween turbine starting proce- 
dures and resulting tempera- 
ture stresses. 

® Development of reliable and 
economical underground distri- 
bution for general use in resi- 
dential areas. 

® Continuing study of radio and 
TV interference from distribu- 
tion lines. 

® Study of the possibilities of 
billing customers on demand 
only. 

From the response received from 
the two sources just described, it 
can be conclusively stated that there 
is a great deal of research work be- 
yond that now being done by the 
electric utilities which these compa- 
nies think would be worthwhile un- 
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dertaking, in some cooperative fash- 
ion. The problem, then, is that of 
sorting out what is in greatest need 
of attention, and of finding practical 
means for doing it. 


Information Exchange 


As a first step toward promoting 
coordination between companies on 
subjects of mutual interest, the Re- 
search Projects Committee has under- 
taken to furnish to any member com- 
pany, on request of its designated re- 
search correspondent, copies of sum- 
mary reports on any of the research 
projects listed in its survey. No at- 
tempt has been made to obtain de- 
tailed information on these projects, 
but the report is sufficient to indi- 
cate the character and scope, how 
the project is being handled, a 
brief statement of results, and the 
name of the sponsoring company. 
This allows the inquirer to make di- 
rect contact with the sponsor for 
further information and discussion 
if he wishes to do so. During the 
past year, reports on about 80 per- 
cent of the listed subjects have been 
requested, and more than 2600 copies 
of these reports have been distrib- 
uted. 

A new supplemental survey in 1958 
has produced 267 additional research 
projects, started since the previous 
survey, for which reports will also 
be made available to member com- 
panies. 


Research Organization 


In the past, research projects 
which have been sponsored by EEI 
as a whole have been planned and 
directed by the EEI standing com- 
mittees, such as the Prime Movers 
Committee for example. Any pro- 
posal to undertake research on some 
subjects within its general scope is 
first studied by the committee and, 
if found suitable and of sufficient 
importance, a recommendation to 
that effect is made to the Research 
Projects Committee, together with a 
plan for the work and a cost esti- 
mate. If the Research Projects 
Committee concurs with the _ rec- 
ommendation, it is forwarded to the 
Board of Directors for approval and 
provision of funds. Thereafter, the 
initiating committee, through a task 
force, directs the prosecution of the 
project, reporting periodically to the 
Research Projects Committee on 
progress and expenditures. On con- 
clusion of the work, the initiating 
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committee issues and distributes the 
necessary reports on it. 

In considering any expansion of re- 
search work, it is essential that these 
EEI committees continue to take a 
key part, since they have in their 
membership the greatest available 
concentration of knowledge and ex- 
perience in their fields. A coopera- 
tive program has, therefore, been set 
up between the Research Projects 
Committee and the five engineering 
committees — Prime Movers, Trans- 
mission and Distribution, Electrical 
System and Equipment, Hydraulic 
Power, and Meter and Service—to 
determine what additional research 
should be undertaken and to con- 
duct whatever may be agreed upon 
and approved. 

Each of these committees has ap- 
pointed a representative to work 
with the Research Projects Commit- 
tee. The plan to be followed is in 
accordance with the previous pat- 
tern as described above. 

Each of the representatives will 
make suitable arrangements within 
his committee to consider any sug- 
gestions which may be made for co- 
operative research on subjects within 
the scope of the committee. 

All of the proposals which have re- 
sulted from the research survey and 
the canvass of correspondents will 
thus be studied in the appropriate 
committee. Those found unsuitable 
will be eliminated; those thought 
worthy of further attention will be 
assigned to special task forces for 
study. 

It is anticipated that any action 
taken or recommended on accepted 
subjects may be either in the form 
of mere collections of data and in- 
formation, or in organization of 
group cooperative projects between 
a limited number of companies, or 
in minor research projects, or in ma- 
jor research projects. In any case, 
there is assurance that a suggested 
project will have careful considera- 
tion by those best suited to do so 
and will be favored, on any of these 
plans, only if it is well justified. The 
extent of future EEI research will 
depend on the real needs which may 
develop from this program. 

The Research Projects Committee 
will function as overall coordi- 
nator for the program. Similar ar- 
rangements with other, non-engi- 
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neering EEI committees appropriate 
to the research possibilities in their 
fields are being made. 


Future Possibilities 


It will be seen that the cooperative 
program, as outlined, is essentially 
a continuation of the method fol- 
lowed in the past, except that it pro- 
vides for: 

® Greater emphasis on the re- 

search activities of the commit- 
tees. 

® More complete and systematic 

coverage of needed research. 

e Promotion of group cooperation. 

e A central point for furnishing 

information and for assuring 
consideration of suggestions for 
research from any source. 

If EEI research does build up, it 


will do so gradually as needed proj- 


ects are presented. No large, initial, 
general appropriations are contem- 
plated and no considerable central 
staff. Each project will stand on its 
own merits. 

It is expected that, in any case, in- 
dividual companies will continue 
their own research as they see fit. 
They might eventually concentrate 
on those projects which are only of 
local interest and application, and 
possibly on preliminary investiga- 
tions in major subjects of wide in- 
terest. In these latter cases, the com- 
pany might need certain answers 
quickly for its own use, or it might 
wish to develop the possibilities of 
the project and then pass it along to 
EEI for further cooperative action. 

One difficulty in the past has been 
that, without organized coordination, 
it has usually taken considerable 
time between a suggestion for coop- 
erative research and its eventual 
prosecution. An objective of the pro- 
gram will be to shorten this time 
and get prompt action on proposals 
from member companies. If this is 
done, it is believed, in general, those 
projects which are of importance to 
the industry as a whole could be han- 
dled by the EEI program more effi- 
ciently than by individual companies 
acting independently. Appreciable 
savings in time and money should 
result. 

The plan has been made and the 
organization with the committees 
which has been described has been 
initiated. The goal will be to dis- 
close what research is reaily needed, 
just what part of EEI as an organi- 


zation should be in it, and to provide 
means for carrying on those projects 
which can be justified by their value 
to the industry, not only for the im- 
mediate future but also for the more 
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distant but foreseeable conditions. 
The governing purpose is, of course, 
to further the interests of EEI mem- 
bers, with the greatest possible ef- 
fectiveness and economy. 


EEI Appoints M. O. Whithed 


Rural Service Manager 


O. WHITHED has been ap- 
¢ pointed Rural Service Manager 
of the Edison Electric Institute, it 
has been announced by Edwin Ven- 
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nard, EEI Vice President and Man- 
aging Director. 

Mr. Whithed was formerly Rural 
Service Supervisor for Atlantic City 
Electric Co. and comes to EEI after 
nearly 24 years of service with Atlan- 
tic City Electric. He had been a mem- 
ber of its Rural Department since 
1937 and was appointed rural service 
supervisor in 1951. 

While serving with Atlantic City 
Electric, Mr. Whithed also was en- 
gaged in EEI activities. He is a past 
chairman of the EEI Farm Utilization 
Committee and in 1957-58 served as 
chairman of the EEI Farm Group. 

Mr. Whithed was graduated from 
Powers Institute, Bernardston, Mass., 
in 1929, and from Bliss Electrical 
School, Washington, D. C., in 1931. 
He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers, the 
Farm Electrification Council of New 
Jersey, and the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Society. 


First Youth Atom Conference Planned 


(Continued from page 68) 


National Laboratory; Charles E. Rob- 
bins, Executive Manager of the 
Atomic Industrial Forum, who will 
tell the young scientists about indus- 
trial uses of the atom; Dr. Cyril 
Comar, Director of the Laboratory of 
Radiation Biology at Cornell Uni- 
versity, who will describe the use of 
the atom in agriculture, and Dr. John 
Laughlin, Chief of the Division of 
Physics at Sloan-Kettering Institute 
for Cancer Research, who will speak 
on the uses of the atom in medicine. 

Forecasts of the atom and the world 
of tomorrow will be presented by 
Vice President Francis K. McCune of 
the General Electric Co. and Vice 
President Charles H. Weaver of West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., who are in 
charge of atomic activities at their 
respective companies. 

The students and teachers attend- 
ing the conference will tour the 


Atomic Energy Commission’s new 
1959 version of its major ‘“‘Atoms for 
Peace” exhibit, which will visit At- 
lantic City during the week of the 
conference as the first stop in a na- 
tion-wide tour. In addition, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and more 
than 25 other organizations will have 
exhibits at the conference site. 

Dr. Ben D. Wood, Director of the 
Bureau of Collegiate Educational Re- 
search at Columbia University, is 
serving as educational consultant to 
the conference. 

Students who will attend the con- 
ference will be chosen in cooperation 
with local school authorities in a 
variety of ways, ranging from selec- 
tion by school principals to essay con- 
tests and special examinations. They 
will be selected for their excellence 
and interest in science, particularly 
physics. 








George Cites Need for Market Research 
in the Electric Utility Industry 


HERE is an urgent need for 

market research in the electric 

utility industry if the trend of 
doubling sales every 10 years within 
the industry is to continue, E. O. 
George, Chairman of the EEI Com- 
mercial Division Executive Commit- 
tee, asserted at the Fifth Annual 
Public Utilities Seminar in Detroit, 
Feb. 19. 

Predicting that by 1968, total sales 
should reach more than a trillion kilo- 
watt-hours per year, with residential 
consumption expected to average be- 
tween 6,000 and 8,000 kwhr, Mr. 
George warned that new ways must 
be found to develop markets to their 
fullest and to stimulate growth be- 
yond so-called “normal trends.” 

“Electric utilities have made ex- 
tensive use of technical research to 
build and improve facilities fast 
enough to keep pace with rapidly 
growing demands for energy,” Mr. 
George said. “However, market re- 
search has not been so effectively used 
in sales programming.” He indicated 
two probable reasons for this: first, 
load growth has been so dynamic as 
to minimize the need for intensive 
evaluation of markets, and _ second, 
market research is even yet a rela- 
tively new technique, particularly in 
the utility field. 

The need for market research is 
accented by signs that the industry’s 
virtually automatic growth is levelling 
off, Mr. George pointed out. “In spite 
of last year’s increase in residential 
sales, the 6.6 percent gain was the 
lowest since World War II and is in- 
dicative of a tendency apparent since 
1951,” he said. “Obviously a continu- 
ation of the current trend would not 
result in the 10-year growth rate we 
expect. Thus we have a new dimen- 
sion in electric marketing before us 
—a dimension where sell will be the 
password, where competition will be 
fierce and where imaginative sales 
programming is a must.” 

The electric utility industry has 
recognized this need with the estab- 
lishment of an unprecedented, long- 


range National Electric Living Pro- 
gram, to sell more appliances, wiring 
and lighting in the homes of Amer- 
ica, Mr. George explained. “It will 
be aggressive and it will be competi- 
tive,” he said, “but while the national 
program will provide leadership, ad- 
vertising and coordination, its suc- 
cess will depend on strong local ac- 
tion tying in with national themes 
but tailored to the individual needs 
of each local utility.” 


Four Steps Suggested 


He suggested four steps which in- 
dividual companies might follow to 
accomplish their selling objectives: 

® Setting sales and revenue objec- 
tives by realistically forecasting that 
area of potential sales between so- 
called normal growth and accelerated 
growth—i.e., not what income would 
be, but what it should be if markets 
were sufficiently sold. 

® Developing sales programs which 
will attain the required revenue, 
which means directing sales efforts to 
promotable areas and minimizing 
money and effort expended on non- 
promotable markets. 

® Providing adequate sales bud- 
gets, not merely to support normal 
growth patterns but to finance the 
sales programs which have been de- 
signed to meet revenue objectives. 

® Realistically measuring sales re- 
sults by how well revenue objectives 
have been met. 

Through questionnaires, Mr. George 
recently examined the progress of 
market research in the electric utility 
industry and found a growing rec- 
ognition for its value. 


Must Be Strengthened 


Maintaining that market research 
can contribute much to electric mar- 
keting, he emphasized that it must 
be strengthened by continued prog- 
ress in the organization of full-time 
market research groups, qualified 
through education and utility ex- 
perience; by maintaining a high qual- 
ity of study and presentation of re- 
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sults to management; and through 
management’s recognition for the role 
of research in market planning. The 
three basic responsibilities for market 
research personnel are research to 
define the market, research to de- 
velop its potential and research to 
evaluate results, according to Mr. 
George. 

With markets defined and classified 
according to economic factors, use 
characteristics and growth potential, 
the next requirement is market de- 
velopment research, Mr. George said. 
This he defined as determining buy- 
ing motives and appeals, measuring 
of customer attitudes toward elec- 
tricity and its value, and the evalu- 
ation of merchandising policy and 
techniques. 

Mr. George stated that the need 
for better evaluation of sales meth- 
ods and results is probably the most 
important area challenging market 
research personnel. He suggested that 
constant attention be given to the 
following factors: 

® Continuing statistical analysis of 
average kwhr use—its growth rate 
and its components, system and class 
load factors, appliance saturations 
supplemented by current sales data 
from dealer and distribution sources, 
and ratio of promotional expenditures 
to increased revenue. 





® Evaluation of advertising effec- 
tiveness in terms of media employed, 
competitive methods and _ practices, 
relative impact on buying motives 
and appeals, and costs in relation to 
sales. 

® Keeping up to date with chang- 
ing patterns in appliance use and 
newly marketed appliance products to 
forecast revenue increases resulting 
from sales programming. 

® Continual review of sales or- 
ganizations to be sure they are geared 
to the marketing job ahead, that man- 
power is properly utilized, and that 
any function not adding to revenue 
growth is carefully reviewed and per- 
haps eliminated. 
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\lethods work is difficult, Mr. Wilson says. or more would be done. He sees no 
single, simple answer to the problem of how to obtain methods and practices im- 
provements, of how to keep abreast of and contribute to the industry. But he 
believes an advisory committee on methods and practices can be an effective tool 
of management at a modicum of expense. 








Management and Methods 


T has been said that man is the 
product of his convictions. He 
does what he is convinced is right, 

and he doesn’t do, ordinarily, that 
which he is convinced is wrong. The 
tragedy is that so often a man is con- 
vinced he is right, when he is dead 
wrong. 

A man’s convictions are, or at least 
should be, of vital concern to the 
management of the company by which 
he is employed. Obviously a stalwart 
being with a wholesome concept of 
life based upon a foundation of strong 
moral convictions is an asset to any 
organization. He doesn’t create prob- 
lems for you—instead, he is generally 
concerned with solving problems for 
you. 

Isn’t it sometimes strange how a 
person happens to acquire a convic- 
tion? For example, years ago a defini- 
tion of golf was read which obviously 
was intended to be ludicrous or ab- 
surd but which, to the contrary, em- 
bodied a profound principle—at least 
to me. The definition was that golf 
is a game of sport in which a human 
being with a club standing on a sphere 
approximately 8,000 miles in diam- 
eter strikes another sphere approxi- 
mately 114 inches in diameter, at- 
tempting to sink the latter into a cup 
four inches in diameter in the fewest 
number of strokes. The diametrical 
dimensions of neither the earth, nor 
the golf ball, nor the cup have been 
verified. They are unimportant for 
the moment. 

The important point to me in this 
illustration is that the person who 
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rendered that definition of golf did 
some real objective thinking. He de- 
tached himself not only from the golf 
course, where the game is played, but 
from the earth, the only planet I know 
of upon which the game is played, and 
he projected himself into outer space 
from where he viewed the problem— 
and golf is a problem to most of us— 
and from that mental vantage point 
he saw a person standing on a larger 
sphere with a club attempting to 
strike a smaller sphere. 


Need for Objective Thinking 

Call it objective thinking, or de- 
tached thinking, or projected think- 
ing, or whatever you will, but regard- 
less of terminolcegy, I am convinced 
there is a great need in our industry 
today for the type of thinking illus- 
trated by this simple analogy. You 
need to detach yourself from the for- 
est and view the trees. Our manage- 
ments have had to do that type of 
thinking, particularly in this post-war 
era of phenomenal growth, in solving 
the problems thrust upon us—real ob- 
jective thinking in terms of employees 
and investors, in terms of customers 
and the communities we serve, in 
terms of the state and the nation, and, 
in this ideological struggle with which 
we are confronted, even in terms of 
the world. 

How can the methods, practices, 
and procedures employed in our indus- 
try in marketing our product be im- 
proved? This is more of a problem 
today than in the entire history of the 
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industry, and following are some of 

the reasons: 

1. Operating expenses are being 
reckoned with in terms of rev- 
enues realized based on rates es- 
tablished on what is now a deci- 
mated dollar. Simply stated, the 
dollar is not worth now what it 
was when rates for electric ser- 
vice were last adjusted in most 
instances. The slightest slump 
in revenues distorts statistical 
ratios considerably. 

. Considerable technological ad- 
vances have been made in elec- 
tronic data processing machines, 
but adapting that equipment to 
your system requirements in an 
economically feasible manner re- 
mains a problem. Mere modern- 
ity is not the answer. 

3. Size, of itself, breeds its own 
complications. Utility operations 
of today are more complex and 
pose problems more defiant of 
solution. 

4. There is a dearth of qualified 
personnel in the utility industry 
who are capable of advanced 
methods technology. 

Further, to view the problem more 
objectively, consider a hypothetical 
utility that has at least doubled in 
size in recent years, if not tripled, or 
quadrupled, and see if this hasn’t hap- 


i) 


pened. 
As this operating company has 
grown, the executives have become 


farther and farther removed from the 
details of operations. Theirs has be- 
come the uppermost strata of man- 
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agement, where legal, technical, and 
administrative decisions are made, 
and where company policies are for- 
mulated. Intimacy with details, or 
the system employed in their adminis- 
tration, is undesirable, even if at- 
tainable, because management should 
not becloud decisions with this knowl- 
edge. 

Departments were long since or- 
ganized in this company and a delicate 
equilibrium of authority and responsi- 
bility was delegated to the department 
heads to administer the details. How- 
ever, as the departments have grown, 
the more sovereign the departments 
have tended to become. Hence, hori- 
zontal communication between depart- 
ments has gradually diminished in in- 
verse proportion to the size of the 
company. 


Problems of Expansion 

Since this company has become 
much larger, it has become increas- 
ingly difficult for the management to 
obtain interdepartmental cooperation 
and collaboration, even in the areas of 
mutual interest and concern. There- 
fore, commendable developments in 
methods, practices, and procedures, 
particularly when affecting more than 
one department, are not adopted, for 
various reasons. 

Equal initiative does not exist at 
the same time among all the depart- 
ment heads of a company. Nor does 
it seem that a leader will step up and 
press for the adoption of a system 
that would be beneficial to a company. 
And, there is no simple route by 
which, ordinarily, suggested system 
reforms and refinements may be 
readily transported to the conference 
table of management. 

A company, then, can fail to keep 
abreast of the current trends and de- 
velopments in the industry. 

Management does have a moral re- 
sponsibility—to the company, to the 
industry, and to the nation—to fur- 
ther develop and refine the art of mar- 
keting its product, electricity, which 
is now as essential to most as food, 
clothing, and shelter. To market this 
product at the lowest possible cost 
commensurate with sound business 
principles has long been one of the in- 
dustry’s objectives. 





About two years ago, the manage- 
ment of my company created an Ad- 
visory Committee under its direct su- 
pervision. This committee is charged 
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with the responsibility of reviewing 
all present practices and procedures 
of the company and of recommend- 
ing those changes and improvements 
deemed appropriate. Even though 
strictly advisory in nature and with- 
out authority, such a committee, to 
function properly, must have the offi- 
cial sanction and support of all the 
general officers of the company, in- 
cluding the president. Also, manage- 
ment should stress to department 
heads the importance of their coop- 
eration. 

Some of the operating details of 
the committee may prove of interest. 
First, membership is limited to a 
maximum of 15 to avoid unwieldiness. 
The members represent a cross-sec- 
tion of the company, with a maximum 
age of 45 or 50 and with a minimum 
length of service of at least five years 
as prerequisites of membership. Ten- 
ure is for three years, with a stag- 
gered rotation of five members each 
year to retain an experienced core at 
all times, and to afford the opportu- 
nity to as many as possible. Obvi- 
ously, personnel with potential should 
be selected. 

Upon the formation of such a com- 
mittee, immediate results should be 
neither anticipated nor urged. The 
committee should proceed with caution 
and utmost discretion. Highly con- 
troversial questions should be avoided 
until the committee is rather widely 
accepted and firmly established. 


Benefits to Management 


However, various benefits should ac- 
crue to management if such an ad- 
visory committee is properly adminis- 
tered, as follows: 

1. First and foremost, a fine ca- 
maraderie will develop between 
and among the committee mem- 
bers. As time goes on, and pres- 
ent and former members as- 
sume more responsible positions, 
these relationships should lead 
to greater interdepartmental co- 
operation and collaboration in 
the interest of the company. 

2. A wealth of specialized knowl- 

edge concerning the subjects dis- 

cussed will be imparted by vari- 
ous members with a tremendous 
broadening effect upon the group. 

3. New ideas will be generated and 
other ideas evaluated that may be 
used to create new, or strengthen 
present, practices and _ proce- 
dures. 
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4. The committee will help establish 
the concept that change is nor- 
mal and that methods and prac- 
tices should be revised whenever 
improvements can be attained to 
meet changes in conditions. 

. Direct vertical communication 
between the committee and top 
management will prove invalu- 
able. Projects involving several 
departments will be submitted 
for their approval which other- 
wise might be shelved for the 
lack of initiative by any one of 
the departments concerned. 


or 


Plans for a Clinic 

Monthly meetings are held and nu- 
merous subjects have been discussed. 
Approximately six months ago ap- 
proval was obtained from manage- 
ment to conduct a Methods and Pro- 
cedures Clinic within the company. 
Tentative plans envision: an 80-hour 
course, with approximately 25 en- 
rollees, meeting weekly for a two-hour 
session on company time. 

Since a tailor-made course was not 
available that would meet our require- 
ments, it was necessary to employ an 
educator - consultant to develop the 
curriculum for this course to our 
specifications. Following is a list of 
the general subject areas to be cov- 
ered: 

The Relationship of Methods and 
Procedures to Company Objective, 
Policies, and Organization Struc- 
ture; the Importance of the Human 
Element in Methods and Procedures 
Work; Some Results of Methods 
Studies; Suggested Approaches to 
Methods Improvements; Work Sim- 
plification — Its Basic Philosophy; 
Multi - Dimensional Thinking — a 
“Must” for Methods Improvement; 
Creative Thinking. 

Also, Charts and Their Uses in 
Methods Improvement; Principles 
of Motion Economy; Principles of 
Physical Layout; Selecting the Job 
or Procedure to Be Improved; Re- 
cording and Analyzing the Job 
Details; Developing an Improved 
Method. 

Also, Installing the New Method 
Standard Operating Procedures; 
Guided Applications of Method 
Improvement Techniques; Employ- 
ment of Machines and Equipment 
to Improve Methods and Proce- 
dures; Forms Design; Report and 
Analysis of Individual Method Im- 
provement Projects. 
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Perhaps any speculation concerning 
this methods course is premature, but 
radical results are not anticipated. 
Some tangible results are expected 
and there should be a return on 
the investment, which, per employee 
trained, will be less than $250. 
However, sufficient intangible results 
should be realized to justify the ex- 
penditure. 

The interest manifested in the em- 
ployee, by training him to excel at his 
present job and by equipping him to 
assume a more responsible position, 
should, of itself, reap some return. 
The knowledge imparted through 
group discussion of individual meth- 
ods projects, which will be developed 
by each member of the course, should 
be highly beneficial and educational. 

It is hoped that the methods clinic 
will be sufficiently successful to justi- 
fy its continuance and that the course 
will be repeated many times. It is 
also hoped that from among those tak- 
ing this training a few will emerge 
who evidence a superior native apti- 
tude in this field, and that they will be 
provided advanced training and util- 
ized more fully in this area in the 
future. 


Methods Men Scarce 

Among all the skills, professions, 
aptitudes, and talents represented by 
the employees of the utility industry, 
one of the more difficult jobs to fill 
with absolute satisfaction is that of 
the methods man, as attested by the 
fact that most are accidental discov- 
eries. So, obviously, this methods 
clinic cannot produce skilled methods 
analysts. It is a mere gesture in that 
direction. But, at least, it is a start. 

Our colleges don’t produce methods 
personnel — industrial engineers for 
industry, yes, but not for the office. 
Some day, I am confident, it will be a 
recognized profession, with its own 
appropriate degree. 

Methods work is difficult, or more 
would be done. The surface has barely 
been scratched. But what makes it 
even more difficult is the return ex- 
pected of the methods man on his in- 
vestment. Instead of a yield of 6 per- 
cent on money so invested, he is ex- 
pected to return a minimum of 20 
percent and preferably more than 30 
percent, or to recoup his expenditures 
in a three- to five-year period. 

There is no single, simple answer 
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to the problem of how to obtain meth- 
ods and practices improvements, of 
how to keep abreast of the industry— 
not to mention how to contribute to 
the industry. An advisory committee 
on methods and practices can be an 
effective tool of management at a 
modicum of expense. But it can be 
considered no more than a refinement 
in the art of management—nonethe- 
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less, a very desirable refinement, in 
my opinion. 

Even though difficult, and with 
many attendant complications, meth- 
ods work can be very rewarding. 
When you see human labor dignified; 
human productivity increased with 
less expenditures of effort; and econ- 
omies realized—the vocation of meth- 
ods can be very satisfying. 





Thornborrow Named EEI Director 


of Economics and Statistics 


OHN THORNBORROW has been 
appointed to succeed Walter B. 
Gesell as Director of Economics and 
Statistics of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, it has been announced by Ed- 
win Vennard, EEI Vice President and 
Managing Director. 

Mr. Gesell, who retired in 1957 as 
Vice President in Charge of Opera- 
tions for the Oklahoma Gas and Elec- 
tric Co., had accepted the EEI ap- 
pointment on a short-term basis at 
that time. 

Mr. Thornborrow joins EEI after 
nine years as manager of public util- 
ity investments of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. At the end of last year, the 
company’s public utility portfolio to- 
taled about $777 million. He went to 
Northwestern as assistant director of 
bond research in 1947. 

With more than 20 years of experi- 





JOHN THORNBORROW 


ence in utility economics, statistics, 
rate matters and investments, Mr. 
Thornborrow has served with Central 
Illinois Public Service Co., Southwest- 
ern Gas & Electric Co. (now South- 
western Electric Power Co.), Middle 
West Service Co., The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., and Ebasco Ser- 
vices Inc. For several years, he was 
active with the EEI Rate Research 
Committee and the Load Research 
Committee of the Association of Edi- 
son Illuminating Companies. 

His utility career began with Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service, where he 
was employed during the summer 
while attending the University of Illi- 
nois. After being graduated cum 
laude in 1932 with a B.S. degree in 
public utility operation and manage- 
ment, he entered the University’s 
graduate school on a public utility 
fellowship, receiving a master’s de- 
gree in economics in 1933, and a Ph.D. 
in economics two years later. He is a 
member of the Beta Gamma Sigma 
honorary fraternity. 





Cisler Heads ‘Invest 
in America’ Week 
Loge L. CISLER, President of 
The Detroit Edison Co., has been 
appointed National Chairman of In- 
vest-in-America Week for 1959, which 
will be observed throughout the coun- 
try April 26 through May 2. 

Mr. Cisler’s appointment was an- 
nounced by Frederic A. Potts, Chair- 
man of the Board of the permanent 
National Invest-in-America Commit- 
tee, which has headquarters in Phila- 
delphia. 
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The April issue of the EET BULLETIN will contain the complete texts of all speeches 
to be made at the EEI Convention in New Orleans, April 6-8. Authorities from 
within and outside the industry have been secured to discuss subjects important to 
the industry now and in the future. Because these speeches, an extremely valuable 
compilation of the best thinking on matters of importance to the industry, will be 
together under one cover, extra copies will be available for distribution to 
supervisors, key personnel and others interested in the electric industry and 


various aspects of its progress. 
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Deductible Fire Insurance 


LTHOUGH many kinds of insur- 
ance, other than life and fire, 
have been readily available on 

a deductible basis for many years, the 
topic of deductible fire insurance has 
been discussed for several years but 
until recently very little has been done 
about it. 


Like the Weather 


Deductible fire insurance is not dis- 
cussed as much as the weather, but it 
is in a somewhat similar situation in 
that there was an old saying that 
everybody talks about the weather but 
nobody does anything about it. In 
recent years, however, we have seen 
the rapid expansion of the business of 
the professional rainmakers, and also 
the development of efficient and ef- 
fective air-conditioning equipment 
for homes and offices, including the 
reverse cycle heat pump. It is possible 
and highly probable that the next few 
years will similarly see a rapid ex- 
pansion in the underwriting of fire 
insurance on a deductible basis. The 
fire insurance of our company was 
written on the basis of $100,000 de- 
ductible commencing Nov. 1, 1957. 

For several years there have been 
strong advocates for deductible fire 
insurance, or as we sometimes ex- 
press it, excess fire insurance. Among 
the advocates are insurance counselors 
and owners of large plants and busi- 
ness houses, especially where the ag- 
gregate property values are large in 
comparison with the maximum prob- 
able loss at any separate location or 
in a single occurrence. 

The owner of highly dispersed in- 
surable property probably is more in- 
terested in deductible fire insurance 
than the owner of more concentrated 
or contiguous properties, because he 
has a right to expect a greater saving 
in premium. Generally speaking, a 
concentration of $20,000,000 of in- 
surable plant at one location will com- 
mand a higher primary 


Presented before the Insurance and Claims 
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premium than $20,000,000 of insur- 
able plant scattered in 10 equal, sepa- 
rate and isolated locations. The in- 
surance carrier would be subject to 
a potential loss of $20,000,000 in a 
single fire at the concentrated loca- 
tion, whereas the maximum loss at a 
single location of the dispersed prop- 
erty in this example would be $2,- 
000,000. 

Although there are 10 times as 
many locations at which a fire might 
start, the risk of the large potential 
single loss is not there. As a practical 
matter, the rating agencies do apply 
multiple location reduction factors 
with respect to full coverage primary 
insurance on the dispersed properties, 
but such factors, in my opinion, do 
not adequately reduce the premium 
in proportion to the reduction in the 
risk. 


Suitable for Insurance 


The electric utility business seems 
especially suitable to the deductible 
type of fire insurance. One reason, 
of course, is the wide dispersal of in- 
surable property. Another reason is 
the substantial savings in cost of han- 
dling the large number of small 
claims for lightning or fire losses, the 
latter generally of an electrical origin, 
either by artificially generated elec- 
tricity or by lightning. This does not 
include losses along distribution or 
transmission lines, as those properties 
are generally not insured, but fires in 
distribution and transmission substa- 
tions, customers’ substations, gener- 
ating stations, warehouses, garages, 
and commercial offices. In my experi- 
ence with fire insurance without a 
deductible, I have seen numerous re- 
ports of small insured fire losses, and 
have observed the expensive paper 
work involved in collecting the claims 
from the carrier. 

Initially the amount of each in- 
sured fire loss is probably established 
through the use of a work order issued 
by the insured, which means consider- 
able paper work in the cost account- 
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ing process. The details are then 
furnished to the broker and the ad- 
juster, for the preparation of the 
claims to be made against the carriers. 

Assuming that the primary fire 
coverage is of the blanket type, that 
is, not a separate policy for each sepa- 
rate location, there may be as many 
as 40 or more insurance companies 
on the line, each of which must pay 
its portion of each claim. That means 
more paper work. Yet there is still 
more paper work. When the 40 or 
more checks are received, it is prob- 
able that the insured owner of the 
damaged or destroyed property can- 
not deposit them in his bank account. 

Because of the mortgage require- 
ments of some utilities, the payments 
covering fire losses are payable jointly 
te the utility and to the trustee under 
the mortgage securing the outstand- 
ing bonds issued by the utility. In the 
event there is a co-trustee, the checks 
must be endorsed by the utility and 
both co-trustees. The administering 
co-trustee keeps the payments on de- 
posit until the utility takes the steps 
necessary under the provisions of the 
trust indenture to withdraw such de- 


posit, again involving more paper 
work. 
If, through the purchase of de- 


ductible fire insurance, substantially 
all of this detailed paper work can be 
eliminated for the utility, the broker, 
the adjuster, the insurance companies 
and the trustee, by eliminating all 
claims which are less than a prede- 
termined amount, which is the amount 
of the deductible, there will be a sav- 
ing in cost to all concerned. 


Insurance Company Savings 

The savings to the insurance com- 
panies will be the amount by which 
paper work is reduced, the adjusters’ 
fees, the payments for claims which 
are less than the specified deductible, 
and the reduced commission to the 
broker. (The broker’s commission 
rate on a fire policy with a large de- 
ductible is said to be one-half the 
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standard fire policy commission rate.) 

The savings to the owner of the 
insured property will be the cost of 
the paper work involved in determin- 
ing the precise amounts of the losses, 
in making the claims, and the reduced 
premium, from which must be sub- 
tracted the fire losses which are 
within the amount of his retention, 
that is, the amount of each loss which 
does not exceed the amount deductible. 


Must Choose Logical Amount 


Before a property owner orders a 
deductible type of fire insurance and 
after being assured that his trust 
indenture does not prohibit such form 
of coverage, he must determine what 
appears to be the most appropriate or 
logical amount of the deductible for 
his particular situation, after weigh- 
ing all of the facts with respect to his 
loss experience, the quotations, if 
available, and various deductibles. 

Certain insurance companies. or 
groups of companies are now writing 
a considerable portion of their fire 
business on a deductible basis. One 
executive said that as of Dec. 31, 1957, 
his group was insuring over $14 bil- 
lion of business on a deductible basis, 
equal to 24.7 per cent of its standard 
business. He further said that the 
most popular loss retentions are $5,000 
and $10,000, but that many policies 
were written with deductibles of 
$1,000 or less, and some with reten- 
tions of $100,000 or more. 

It seems to be generally conceded 
by business executives that it is un- 
economic to insure against a loss 
which can readily be absorbed by the 
business without serious adverse ef- 
fect on the earnings or financial 
structure of the business. 


Size of Premiums 


Insurance premiums must be large 
enough to include the insurance com- 
panies’ administrative costs and prof- 
its, in addition to the payment of loss 
<laims. 

A property owner, by being fully 
self-insured, could save all of the in- 
surance company profits and a sub- 
stantial portion of the administrative 
costs, but he still would have to ab- 
sorb all of his fire losses. He can, by 
purchasing a deductible form of fire 
policy, be partly self-insured and save 
some of the insurance company profits 
and administrative costs, as well as 
part of the premium. In so doing he 
would absorb all or a part of the 
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losses, depending upon whether any 
loss exceeds the amount of the de- 
ductible. At least he would know, after 
establishing the amount of the de- 
ductible, the maximum amount he 
would have to absorb for each fire. 

Management must then decide how 
great a loss can be absorbed without 
insurance. It is believed that no one 
will deny the necessity of carrying 
insurance against catastrophic losses. 

Our company decided on $100,000 
as the deductible amount after weigh- 
ing all of the pertinent factors. 

We first became seriously interested 
in deductible fire insurance in 1951. 
At that time, we, our broker, and an 
independent consultant whose _ser- 
vices were retained on a fee basis, 
made an attempt to obtain coverage 
on a deductible basis. We had no firm 
offers, and those proposals that we did 
receive were only a gesture and did 
not even approach an attractive price 
zone. Based on our loss experience 
for 10 or more years, and assuming 
a similar future loss experience, our 
estimated costs for a deductible policy 
at the 1951 rates would have been con- 
siderably higher than the conventional 
full coverage form of insurance. 


Analyze Future Losses 


When an insured is considering the 
adoption of a deductible form of fire 
insurance, he will analyze his loss ex- 
perience records to determine the ex- 
tent of his probable future losses 
within the retention and not collecti- 
ble from the insurer. When the loss 
experience records cover years of 
creeping inflation and higher costs, 
it is obvious that the historical losses 
of the past must be adjusted upward 
in forecasting probable future loss 
experience. 

In the latter part of 1956 we started 
in earnest to negotiate for a deducti- 
ble form of fire insurance to be ef- 
fective Nov. 1, 1957, at the expiration 
of the five-year policies then in effect. 
Needless to say, we did not receive 
any firm quotations. 

We worked in the open with two 
separate brokers and the job was not 
easy. We found that the majority of in- 
surance companies at that time would 
not write fire insurance on a deducti- 
ble basis. Apparently they were afraid 
that they would be setting a precedent 
and that they would be promoting the 
principle of self-insurance to the 
detriment of the insurance business. 
Their rating bureaus apparently 
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lacked adequate statistics and could 
not suggest any suitable rates. 

We found one firm, however, that 
had a scale of credits to be applied 
to standard rates to obtain rates for 
various deductibles from $5,000 up to 
practically any amount. From the use 
of that scale, we had a tentative pro- 
posal or suggestion but no firm offer. 


One Company’s Offer 


One large company offered to write 
a portion of our coverage at a speci- 
fied rate on the basis of $250,000 de- 
ductible, but would not take any por- 
tion on the basis of $100,000 deducti- 
ble. 

Using our loss experience record as 
our chief guide, together with the 
scale of credits already mentioned, we 
instructed our broker to go into the 
market with a firm offer at a rate 
which we specified for a five-year 
policy, and to invite subscriptions 
from all reputable domestic companies 
and Lloyd’s of London. 

A lead company was obtained and 
the coverage was slightly oversub- 
scribed. A large part was placed in 
and through Lloyd’s; part was placed 
with mutuals and reciprocals, and the 
remainder with American stock com- 
panies. The premium reflects a net 
rate credit equivalent to approxi- 
mately 55 percent. It is payable one- 
fifth each year, and is subject to ad- 
justment on anniversary dates to give 
effect to changes in the values of the 
insured property. 

At the time of the negotiations, the 
insurable value of our plant was ap- 
proximately a half billion dollars. We 
placed a flat $50,000,000 insurance in 
excess of $100,000 each loss. As there 
is no co-insurance provision, I believe 
we have what is technically called ex- 
cess insurance, rather than deductible 
insurance, but for the purpose of this 
discussion we may consider the two 
terms to be synonymous. 


Other Utilities Consulted 


In connection with these negotia- 
tions, we conferred with other utili- 
ties and with the chairman of the In- 
surance Committee of the Edison 
Electric Institute, and learned that a 
few other electric utilities had pur- 
chased fire insurance on the basis of 
$50,000 or $100,000 deductible each 
loss. 

Our negotiations for the fire insur- 
ance included renewal of $8,000,000 
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earthquake coverage in excess of $1,- 
000,000 each loss, with no substantial 
change in the form of policy or of 
premium. Each carrier that took a 
portion of the fire coverage also took 
a portion of the earthquake coverage. 

Just what is meant by the terms 
“excess insurance” and ‘deductible 
insurance?” Under a fire policy with 
a provision for co-insurance and with 
no provision in the policy for a speci- 
fied deductible, the insured can de- 
liberately under-insure, thereby pay- 
ing a smaller premium at the regular 
rate and by his co-insurance deficiency 
will automatically be required to ab- 
sorb a portion of each loss. For ex- 
ample, an owner of property having 
a total insurable value of $10,000,000, 
may have a policy with a 90 percent 
co-insurance clause. If he pays the 
premium on $9,000,000 of coverage, 
he will collect 100 percent of each loss 
up to the limit of the policy. If he 
pays the premium on $4,500,000 of 
coverage of the same property, he will 
save one-half of the full premium, but 
if he has a loss, he will collect from 
the insurance company only 50 per- 
cent of the loss. Similarly, if he pays 
premium on 70 percent of $9,000,000 
and has a loss, he will collect from the 
insurance company 70 percent of the 


loss. 


Co-Insurance Deficiency 

If the property owner deliberately 
elects a co-insurance deficiency such as 
has just been described, he can, if he 
so desires, separately insure, in an- 
other company or in a surplus line, 
such deficiency either with or without 
a deductible provision. 

Another method of reducing pre- 
miums with a regular fire policy 
which has an element simulating a 
deductible is to exclude from the 
coverage all physical property loca- 
tions which have insurable values less 
than the amount of the retention de- 
sired by the insured. 

It is the responsibility of the in- 
sured’s executives or insurance man- 
ager to study the types of insurance 
coverage available and to determine 
what seems to be most suitable for his 
particular situation and needs. 

There is some literature on the sub- 
ject of deductible fire insurance. 
Studies have been made by a subcom- 
mittee on Excess Fire Insurance and 
reported to the Insurance Committee 
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of the Edison Electric Institute. 
Papers on the subject have been pre- 
sented at various meetings of insur- 
ance people over the country. Prob- 
ably no two utilities will have iden- 
tical problems or risks. 


W. A. Parish 


A. PARISH, Chairman of the 

¢ Board of The Houston Lighting 

& Power Co., died Jan. 23. He was 71. 
Mr. Parish was a member of the 
EEI Advisory Committee at the time 





W. A. PARISH 


of his death and was a member of the 
EEI Board of Directors from 1954 
to 1957. 

Born in Huntsville, Texas, Oct. 5, 
1887, he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Texas with a degree in law 
in 1910. His first association with 
Houston Lighting & Power was in 
1914 through the law firm of Baker, 
Botts, Parker & Garwood, where Mr. 
Parish was employed upon graduation 
from college. He later practiced law 
with Murray B. Jones under the firm 
name of Jones & Parish. This firm 
was dissolved in 1921. He returned 
to Baker, Botts, Parker & Garwood 
in 1922, and was made a member of 
the firm on Jan. 1, 1923. In 1948 the 
firm name was changed to Baker, 
Botts, Andrews & Parish. He handled 
the corporate and legal work of Hous- 
ton Lighting & Power for many years 
through this firm. 

Mr. Parish’s ability, both as an at- 
torney and in the fields of business 
organization and finance, resulted in 
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We have seen the development of 
solutions to some weather problems, 
and we are seeing some progress in 
the field of excess fire insurance. Per- 
haps we will see further progress in 
the near future. 


his association with a large number of 
the area’s leading commercial enter- 
prises. 

He resigned his partnership in the 
law firm which bore his name upon 
acceptance of the presidency of Hous- 
ton Lighting & Power in November, 
1953. Shortly before that time, he was 
named to the board of Rice Institute. 

In April, 1958, Mr. Parish was 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Houston Lighting & Power. 

His professional associations in- 
cluded membership in the American 
3ar Association, State Bar of Texas 
and Houston Bar Association. 





Atomic Energy Briefings 
Held in Three States 


ORTHERN States Power Co., four 

other electric utilities and the 
University of Minnesota sponsored an 
atomic educational short course on the 
University campus, Feb. 9. It was de- 
signed for educators in engineering, 
physics, science and mathematics and 
for professional engineers as well as 
science and technical writers. 

The session consisted of a technical 
discussion of the research, planning, 
design and construction of NSP’s 
66,000-kw, atomic-fueled generating 
plant to be built near Sioux Falls, 
S. D., beginning this summer. 


Sponsors of Meeting 


Electric companies who sponsored 
this particular meeting were Inter- 
state Power Co., Mississippi Valley 
Public Service Co., Northern States 
Power Co., Northwestern Public Ser- 
vice Co., and Otter Tail Power Co. 

Similar atomic briefing sessions 
were held at Madison, Wis., Feb. 17, 
and at Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 23. 
College and high school science in- 
structors, engineers, and science re- 
porters from Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Iowa and Wisconsin 
were invited to these meetings. 








Mechanized Data Processing 
as a Tool for Better 


Management Information 


SUALLY, when anyone talks 

about accounting and other ad- 

ministrative functions of utili- 
ties, the emphasis is aimed at how to 
reduce these expenses. This has a 
powerful appeal, and certainly we 
need to keep everlastinzly at it. How- 
ever, I would like to review a differ- 
ent phase of this subject. Paper 
work and records and reports are the 
intelligence system of business. They 
are the primary channels for the raw 
material of facts out of which man- 
agement manufactures its plans and 
policies, and day-to-day decisions. 
The better our information systems 
do this job, the more they can con- 
tribute to the growth, efficiency, and 
general health of the business. It 
seems timely, therefore, to consider 
not only the cost, but also how effec- 
tive are our information systems; and 
how can they be made more so. 

If we look back at the enormous 
expansion of the utility industry in 
the past decade, and ahead to the 
promise of further growth and tech- 
rological progress, one thing seems 
certain—that is, a continuing in- 
crease in the problems of administra- 
tion in keeping with constantly en- 
larging management responsibilities. 
Management is called upon today to 
deal with more and more highly 
specialized questions of economics, 
markets, rates, engineering and other 
areas. Expanded operations have 
brought larger organizations and 
greater delegation or decentralization 
of authority. This in turn breeds 


Presented before the 29th Annual Execu- 
tives Conference, Ebasco Services Inc., New 
York, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1958. 
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@ If business is to avoid the 
danger of wagging its tail in 
complacency while out-of-bal- 
ance conditions develop, it 
must have adequate informa- 
tion and communication sys- 
tems which alert management 
to action. 

® Today, new concepts, new 
techniques and new equip- 
ment for business information 
processing can make impor- 
tant contributions to manage- 
ment. They offer opportuni- 
ties not only to explore new 
territory, but also to retrieve 
more useful and more mean- 
ingful information from the 
raw material of data already 
available to us. 

@ These new developments 
lie in two areas, First, new and 
more powerful business ma- 
chines and related techniques 
for data processing continue 
to appear at an amazing pace. 
And, along with and some- 
times because of these ma- 
chines, there is a lively and 
useful concentration on appli- 
cation of research techniques 
to business problems. 


TUVUVUOUNULVERUURAOUALAAAN LUAU 


problems of communication and re- 
sponsiveness to changing conditions. 

Yours is a dynamic industry, in a 
highly dynamic economy. The facts of 
yesterday may not hold true today or 
tomorrow. Yet psychologists tell us 
there is a tendency for people or or- 
ganizations to think and act on the 
basis of past precedents which may 
no longer be accurate. The signals of 
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change do not come through promptly 
enough, like the little dog in the 
jingle: 

“There was a little dachshund once 

So long it had no notion 

How long it took to notify 

Its tail of its emotion. 

And so it happened when its eyes 

Were filled with tears and sadness 

Its little tail went wagging on 

Because of previous gladness.”’ 

If business is to avoid the danger 
of wagging its tail in complacency, 
while out-of-balance conditions de- 
velop, it must have adequate informa- 
tion and communication systems 
which alert management to action. 

I believe there is a great need, and 
an opportunity, to improve our busi- 
ness intelligence systems in all func- 
tional areas. Executives may now be 
staggering under the present quantity 
of information, but I have yet to find 
one who would not welcome an im- 
provement in the quality. 

It may be that the voluminous re- 
quirements of regulatory agencies as 
to accounting classifications, statis- 
tics, and reports have constituted a 
sort of roadblock to utilities. Many 
tend to make do with these traditional 
expressions of financial and operating 
information. There is nothing very 
dynamic about an FPC balance sheet, 
income account, or schedule of operat- 
ing expenses, even when compared 
with the budget and previous years. 
True, they provide a broad historical 
perspective. From the standpoint of 
action, the best they can do is point 
up certain trends where a further 
fishing expedition may net something 
worthwhile. 
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Reporting systems that merely re- 
cord histories of accomplishments are 
only doing part of the job they could 
do. Sound information systems must 
evolve and adapt to the changing 
needs and processes of the organiza- 
tion. Today new concepts, and new 
techniques and equipment for busi- 
ness information processing can make 
important contributions to manage- 
ment. They are beginning to be put 
to use by utility companies. They of- 
fer opportunities not only to explore 
new territory but also to retrieve 
more useful and more meaningful in- 
formation from the raw material of 
data already available to us. 


Two Development Areas 


These new developments lie in two 
areas. First, new and more powerful 
business machines and related tech- 
niques for data processing continue 
to appear at an amazing pace. Second- 
ly, along with and sometimes because 
of these machines, there is a lively 
and useful concentration on the appli- 
cation of research techniques to busi- 
ness problems. 

We have the example of research 
techniques in the scientific selection 
of load samples, quantitative measure- 
ments, and statistical inference in the 
projection of the measured samples to 
system-wide conclusions. In the field 
of machine developments as exempli- 
fied by the load study, we have the 
recorders which record load measure- 
ments and the translators which con- 
vert the data into language under- 
standable by business machines for 
processing into useful form. 

Some theorists today like to sug- 
gest that business information sys- 
tems, under the impact of the new 
tools, can apply the same principles 
which underlie the ingenious auto- 
matic control systems found in some 
process industries, and which may be 
developing in power plant operation. 
In this sense automatic control is the 
principle by which information on 
system behavior is compared with a 
desired goal. Deviations between per- 
formance and that goal are fed back 
and used automatically to adjust sys- 
tem behavior. 

To be sure, we are a long way from 
anything like an automatic office. 
However, there is a parallel in the ap- 
plication of the automatic control 
principle to our business information 
systems. Information feedback is, of 
course, an important element in any 
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business system. The volume of more 
routine data and unwieldy systems 
have prevented greater application, or 
even recognition of the potential. The 
abstractions that could be drawn from 
our business information handling 
systems tend to be hidden under a 
mountain of paper work because we 
have not had the techniques or the 
tools to make use of it. 

One of the important developments 
in connection with machines for 
processing business data is the so- 
called common language principle, 
coupled with devices for translating 
data from one language to another. 
This makes pcssible the integration 
of data processing so that data, once 
recorded in proper form at the source, 
can be handled by various machines 
for different purposes. It links to- 
gether the different stages of process- 
ing so that human handling is mini- 
mized. 

Bookkeeping machines, typewriters, 
adding machines, punched-card ma- 
chines, electronic computers, and com- 
munication devices may now talk and 
understand a common language, or, 
where necessary, have available sup- 
plementary machines to _ translate 
from one medium to the other. The 
basic language is most frequently 
represented by punched holes in pa- 
per, one the familiar punched card, 
and another punched paper tape with 
perforations in a continuous paper 
strip. 


Machines and Methods 


Thus we can write an invoice, pur- 
chase order, or other business form 
on a bookkeeping machine, for ex- 
ample, and preserve any significant 
by-product data on a synchronized 
card punch or tape punch for subse- 
quent machine analysis, summariza- 
tion or other processing step. Devices 
automatically translate in either di- 
rection from punched tape to cards, 
or convert from these to magnetic 
tape in the operation of electronic 
computers, or permit transmission of 
data with automatic handling at both 
ends via teletype circuits or radio 
channels. 

In this way, if a business system 
is properly designed for input of re- 
quired information at the source, 
with appropriate numerical coding for 
subsequent analyses, and with a mod- 
ern machine processing system, it is 
entirely practical and economical to 
recover any useful information input 
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into the system. It can be summarized, 
classified, or analyzed, and used for 
different purposes largely by fast, 
simple, and relatively inexpensive 
machine methods. 

The need for and rapid develop- 
ment of these common language tech- 
niques and equipment were largely 
brought about by the advances in 
punched-card and electronic computer 
equipment and communications net- 
works for business purposes. Obvious- 
ly its further link with control instru- 
mentation in certain operating appli- 
cations will be still another move in 
the direction of the theoretical auto- 
matic information system. 


Horizons Widened 


Along with these related develop- 
ments, the applications horizon for 
punched-card and computer equipment 
is continually being widened. Essen- 
tially the gap between punched-card 
machines of a few years back and the 
electronic computers as they began to 
appear on the scene is being elimi- 
nated. The difference between various 
categories of equipment is one of de- 
gree in capability and performance, 
and of course in cost, but not in basic 
principle. Punched-card systems are 
already merging into computer sys- 
tems as advances in equipment are 
made available by the manufacturers. 
Some of the companies represented 
here have installed progressively more 
advanced and capable small electronic 
computers, even if of limited pro- 
gramming capacity. 

Modern data-processing machine 
systems, in their potential impact, are 
far more than merely high-speed tools 
for getting out the bills, the payroll, 
and other’ essential requirements. 
They provide the means for new 
analytical business studies and for 
retrieving much more meaningful in- 
formation from our ordinary records 
than has usually been practicable or 
economical in the past. 

Consider for a moment the extent 
of information which utilities record 
ach day on countless pieces of paper 
that bulge from our filing cabinets 
and threaten to engulf us. We have 
in these records an enormous source 
of valuable information about our 
customers, our operations, costs, prop- 
erties, and other factors affecting the 
business. We expend much time and 
money in recording meter reading, 
customer use and billing data, service 
and trouble orders, time tickets and 
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labor performance, materials use; so 
many facts it sometimes seems all our 
people must spend their working 
hours filling out forms and handling 
papers. It behooves us to make the 
most of these costly resources. With 
the aid of modern automatic equip- 
ment and with some imagination and 
ingenuity in designing our systems, 
much more of this data can be recap- 
tured and put to work as useful op- 
erating and management tools. 


Many-Purpose Data 


One such example of these prin- 
ciples in action shows how data cus- 
tomarily recorded for one purpose can 
be coordinated and adapted to serve a 
by-product use in another area. This 
is the use of customer billing data to 
improve distribution transformer load 
supervision. In essence, machine rec- 
ords of customer energy use for bill- 
ing purposes are keyed by code num- 
ber to the particular distribution 
system area and transformer location. 
This permits summarization of the 
kwhr output of each transformer. 
This in turn is converted by formula 
to approximate kva load and thereby 
facilitates correction of overloaded 
transformers and secondaries in an 
orderly fashion. 

Another simple but useful example 
is to be found in the analysis, by ma- 
chine methods, of trouble, failures, 
and service interruption reports. Such 
records are, of course, nothing new. 
However, by designing uniform sys- 
tems of reporting and evaluating ser- 
vice interruptions, with appropriate 
codes adapted to machine processing, 
companies have been able to provide 
analyses useful in evaluating quality 
of service, systems design, operating 
procedures, and equipment perform- 
ance. 


Limited Use 


In the areas of cost control and 
labor performance there are extensive 
opportunities to provide more useful 
management information. We make 
numerous records of work performed, 
time required, and other pertinent de- 
tails. Yet for the most part, the only 
effective use of this information, as 
far as management is concerned, is 
the summary which finally emerges 
showing dollar amounts in total by 
expense classifications. This, obvious- 
ly, has limited usefulness. 

By some simple modifications of 
our present reporting systems, it is 
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possible in many cases to subdivide 
the account charges into more mean- 
ingful classifications which describe 
the kind of work done, provide quan- 
titative statistics as to volume, and 
man-hours required, as well as dollar 
costs. A number of companies are do- 
ing this. Some are going even further 
to develop some standards of compari- 
son. Experience has shown that cost 
reports in this detail, stripped of 
abstract accounting terminology to 
show actual work done and pinpoint 
responsibility, are much more effec- 
tive in cost control. 

Costs related to specific units of 
work performed can be much more 
significant than broad categories of 
expense divided by customers, or 
miles of line or other inadequate com- 
mon denominators. They can develop 
greater cost-consciousness and com- 
petition among your divisions, and 
point up areas for methods improve- 
ment. They might well suggest 
changes in policy when a service call, 
a field collector’s work, or other unit- 
job is related to the cost involved. 


Sales, Marketing Problems 


Turning to the sales and marketing 
problems of the industry, there is a 
further field for applying these same 
techniques to extract data useful in 
building our sales and revenues. The 
data we collect day in and day out for 
billing purposes can tell us much 
about our customer use characteris- 
tics and potentials for development. 
Supplemented, perhaps, with some 
sample analyses, this data can help 
pinpoint markets, kinds of customers 
and specific geographical areas for di- 
rection of promotional efforts, and so 
on. As heavier loads, such as space 
heating, become more significant in 
electric utilities, this type of customer 
use analysis will become increasingly 
necessary. 

These are a few random samples of 
the potential for retrieving more use- 
ful information than we have in the 
past, and putting it to work in utility 
operations. A thorough study would 
disclose many more, and no doubt 
more profitable opportunities. Addi- 
tional areas in which useful work is 
being done include: : 

1. Better inventory management 

and control by continuing analy- 

sis of usage, order quantities, 
etc. 

2. Analysis of property retirements 
to determine mortality character- 
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istics, calculation of deprecia- 
tion, etc. 

3. Analysis of equipment perform- 
ance as a guide to purchasing, 
replacement policies, etc. 

4. Derivation of construction cost 
data for cost control and esti- 
mating purposes. 

Modern machine methods make 
these things possible and practical be- 
cause they facilitate analysis and sum- 
marization and manipulation of data 
in different ways for different pur- 
poses, at high speeds and low cost. 
Without mechanization, the manual 
handling and rehandling of data 
would be impractical or prohibitive 
in cost. 


Interest Renewed 


Along with these developments in 
mechanization, there has been a re- 
surgence of interest in the broader 
application of scientific methods to 
the study of business problems. These 
are not all abstractions of theoretical 
thinkers. Many of these techniques 
have very specific and down-to-earth 
application to aid management in the 
solution of utility problems. 

Statistical sampling is not new, of 
course, but it is appropriately receiv- 
ing more attention in the study of 
loads, markets, and customer motiva- 
tion. It is finding application in meter 
testing practices. The same principles 
of statistical quality control in indus- 
try can be used to check labor per- 
formance, establish audit procedures, 
analyze cost deviations. 

Advanced statistical and mathemat- 
ical correlation techniques facilitate 
the preparation of load and sales fore- 
casts. They are useful in the deter- 
mination of optimum size of new 
generating units and similar studies. 


Techniques of Simulation 

Utilities are already familiar with 
the mathematical and engineering 
techniques of simulation by which 
problems are expressed in terms of 
mathematical models and manipulated 
with different variables to find the op- 
timum solution. How these are being 
used today with modern computing 
equipment to effect improvement in 
economic load dispatching, power flow 
analysis, and system design studies 
is, I presume, fairly well known. 
There will be a widening horizon for 
the use of these same techniques to 
assist management with a variety of 
operating problem solutions. 
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“The 
Story of 
Light 
and 


Sight’ 


Better Light Better Sight 
Bureau Publishes a New 
Group of Aids for Teachers 


—T Story of Light and Sight,” a 
new group of teaching aids for 
elementary school classes (4th, 5th and 
6th grades), has just been published 
by Better Light Better Sight Bureau, 
it has been announced by Walter G. 
McKie, Bureau Chairman and General 
Sales Manager, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp. 

Replacing an earlier set of aids 
bearing the same title, the new unit is 
designed to improve the pupil’s under- 
standing of the relationship of light 
and sight and to develop intelligent 
habits in the care of the eyes and in 
the use of light for easy seeing. 


Only the Name Retained 


In development for three years, the 
new “Story of Light and Sight” re- 

















THE STORY OF 
LIGHT AND SIGHT | 


HOW GOOD LIGHT HELPS YOU TO SEE \\ 














tains nothing from the earlier kit ex- 
cept the name. Developed in consulta- 
tion with representatives of the Na- 
tional Education Association, the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (NEA) and the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, the new 
materials are based on an “activity 
approach,” which provides actual ex- 
periences which are essential to real 
learning. 

The new materials were prepared 
by the Bureau’s School Service Com- 
mittee under the Chairmanship of 
R. J. Miller, The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Co. 

In the course of their preparation, 
the new aids were twice field tested 
in actual classrooms, providing ex- 
posure to over 600 pupils. Critical re- 
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view by educators, lighting specialists 
and medical authorities checked the 
authenticity and correctness of educa- 
tional methods, information on light- 
ing and on the eyes and vision. 

In many areas these new aids will 
be made available to schools by the 
local electric service company. 


Formed in 1934 


setter Light Better Sight Bureau 
is a national, non-profit organization 
formed in 1934 under the sponsorship 
of the electric industry to foster 
through educational means a _ better 
public understanding of the relation- 
ship of light and sight and of the 
contribution of good lighting to bet- 
ter seeing in schools, homes, offices 
and industry. 





W. B. Sizemore, Jr., second from right, is awarded the EEI Medal for saving the life of a 
Duke Power Co. lineman. 


Also cited were R. B. Hardy, left, Certificate of Assistance, H. A. 
Coggins, second from left, and Heyward Jackson, right, Medal Miniatures. Also shown, center, 
are Walter D. Collins, whose life was saved, and D. W. Jones who is with Duke Power Co. 


ioe 





Mrs. Noel Troxell pins EEI Medal on her 
husband as Verne Moehling of Northwest- 
cA Pi titan. + ilhigron om 


ern Public Service Co. holds the certificate. 
Joe Richards, 


third from left, and John C 


. Welborne, right, 
receive EEI Medals for a double rescue of Community Public Ser- 
vice employees. 


Also shown are James Ayres, R. G. Caldwell, 
John Caldwell. Mr. Ayres was awarded a Medal Miniature. 
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IFTEEN employees of 10 mem- 

ber companies recently were 

awarded Edison Electric Insti- 
tute Medals for saving the lives of 
fellow workers and others who were 
suffering from electrical shock. 

Presentation of these medals brings 
to 500 the number of such awards re- 
ported since the Medal was _ estab- 
lished in 1933 to encourage the use 
of the approved manual resuscitation 
techniques and to honor employees 
whose application of these techniques 
resulted in saving of human life. 

Four of the persons revived by 
quick-thinking electric utility com- 
pany employees were not fellow em- 
ployees. One case involved the resus- 
citation of a New York subway pas- 
senger who had fallen onto the track 
bed and made contact with the third 
rail and was revived by a member of 
the meter and test department of 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc. 

These successful resuscitations, rec- 
ognized with one of the industry’s 
most honored awards, not only point 
up the employee’s heroic action, but 


indicate the safety program’s value. 


The Medal is symbolic of the life- 


giving power that can be transmitted 
through the hands of a fellow worker. 


Grati Dei per Manus Socit in Opere 
—“By the Grace of God, Through the 
Hand of a Fellow Worker’—is in- 
scribed on the Medal. 





Clarence Monfore, second from left, receives EEI Medal for saving the 
life of Gordon Hawks, third from left, of Northwestern Public Service 


Co. Also shown are Walter Sinclair, 


center, who received a Medal 


Miniature, and, at right, Hylan Murphy, Lee Highland and William 
MeMillan, who received certificates for assisting in the resuscitation. 





Presented to 15 for Saving Lives 


Employees of 10 Member Companies Are Cited for 
Resuscitation Efforts Which Revived Shock Victims 


W. B. SIZEMORE, JR. 
Duke Power Co. 


Walter D. Collins and W. B. Sizemore, 
Jr., linemen for Duke Power Co., on the 
afternoon of June 13, 1957 were trans- 
ferring primary wire to a new pole at 
Woodruff, S. C., when Mr. Collins con- 
tacted an energized wire. Mr. Sizemore 
caught Mr. Collins as he was falling 
from the wires and immediately began 
applying artificial respiration. H. A. 
Coggins and F. E. Morse, linemen, 
climbed the pole and assisted in rigging 
lines to lower Mr. Collins to the ground. 
Artificial respiration was applied 
throughout the operation. After the in- 
jured man was on the ground, John L. 
Dunn, groundman, J. D. Simmons, Jr., 
lineman, and Mr. Sizemore continued 
resuscitation, alternately, until an am- 
bulance arrived. Heyward Jackson, line 
foreman, had given orders to get a 
doctor and ambulance. He instructed the 
crew and gave assistance in getting Mr. 
Collins to the ground. R. M. Teague, 
vehicle operator, and R. B. Hardy, 
groundman, helped to get the hand lines 
prepared to lower the shock victim to the 


ground. Artificial respiration was con- 
tinued in the ambulance and at Wood- 
ruff Hospital for 2% hours until an iron 
lung arrived from Spartanburg. Mr. Col- 
lins was unconscious for three days. He 
was discharged two weeks later. The 
story of this valiant fight to save a co- 
worker’s life was carried in the Spartan- 
burg Herald Journal. Dwight B. Moore, 
Duke Safety Director, made these pres- 
entations: EEI Medal to Mr. Sizemore; 








Medal Miniatures to Messrs. Coggins, 
Morse, Simmons, Jackson and Dunn; 
Certificate of Assistance to Messrs. 
Teague and Hardy. 
Noe. E. TROXELL 
Northwestern Public Service Co. 


Noel E. Troxell, journeyman service- 
man with Northwestern Public Service 
Co., on Aug. 21, 1957, while on active 
duty with the South Dakota National 
Guard at Camp Roubaix, 35 miles from 
Rapid City, saved the life of another 
Guardsman who was shocked by light- 
ning. During an electrical storm, light- 
ning apparently struck a telephone line 
in the area of the command post of the 
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camp. Because it was raining, several men 
were inside the tent where Mr. Troxell 
had arrived to get payroll signatures. 
Pvt. Owen Zanter was standing about 
three feet from the telephone when the 
lightning struck him. Before the pri- 
vate could fall, Mr. Troxell and War- 
rant Officer Donald F. Barta grabbed 
him. Mr. Troxell immediately began ap- 
plying artificial respiration. After 
about six minutes Pvt. Zanter began to 
regain consciousness. A few minutes 


later Dr. H. E. Davidson, Lead, S. D., 


arrived. Col. Davidson was on active 
duty with the National Guard. Dr. 
Davidson said: “I am happy to com- 


mend Mr. Troxell for the excellent first 
aid work he performed. The immediate 
and efficient treatment for shock and 
resuscitation procedures applied to Pvt. 
Zanter were, I am sure, responsible for 
his rapid and complete recovery from a 
severe direct exposure to lightning.”’ The 
EEI Medal was presented to Mr. Troxell 
by Vern Moehling, manager of the Wag- 
ner branch of Northwestern Public Ser- 
vice Co. Stories and pictures of Mr. 
Troxell’s heroic performance appeared 
in numerous area newspapers. 
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JOE RICHARDS 
JOHN C. WELBORNE 
Community Public Service Co. 


Raymond G. Caldwell, lineman, and 
John B. Caldwell, lineman’s helper, Com- 
munity Public Service Co., on the morn- 
ing of Sept. 13, 1957, were members of 
a crew setting a new pole near Prince- 
ton, Texas. They were holding the pole 
when the winch line securing the pole 
contacted a 7200-volt line. Both men 
were rendered unconscious. John C. 
Welborne, lineman’s helper, applied arti- 
ficial respiration to Raymond G. Cald- 
well for about three minutes. James 
Ayres, lineman’s helper, was applying 
artificial respiration to the other in- 
jured man at this time. Joe Richards 
relieved Mr. Welborne, who then re- 
lieved Mr. Ayres. In about five minutes 
John B. Caldwell was revived. Mr. 
Richards continued resuscitation appli- 
cation to Raymond G. Caldwell for sev- 
eral minutes, until he was revived. How- 
ard R. Savage, vehicle operator, assisted 
in getting both injured men into posi- 
tion so that artificial respiration could 
be applied. Both men were treated by 
Dr. Jack L. Webb, Farmersville, Texas. 
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Community Public Service Co. President 
R. L. Bowen made the following pre- 
sentations: EEI Medals to Messrs. Wel- 
borne and Richards; Medal Miniatures 
to Messrs. Welborne and Ayres; and 
two Certificates of Assistance to Mr. 
Savage. Stories of this heroic double 
revival were published in numerous 
newspapers and in The Communicator, 
the utility’s magazine. 


HOWARD G. ANDERSON 
The Washington Water Power Co. 


On the afternoon of Dec. 10, 1957, 
James D. Olinger, groundman for The 
Washington Water Power Co., was 
working with a line crew under 
Howard G. Anderson, line foreman, 
near Spokane, Wash. Mr. Olinger 
reached into the back of a truck which 
had become energized through contact 
with a 13-kv energized line. Mr. Ander- 
son, who was sitting in the cab of the 
truck, jumped to the ground and pulled 
Mr. Olinger from the truck by his coat 
tails. The groundman, suffering severe 
electrical shock, had lost consciousness. 
Immediately the line foreman began to 


Howard G. Anderson, right, receives EEI Medal from Kinsey M. Robin- 
son, President, The Washington Water Power Co. The Certificate of 
Assistance was presented to Duaine T. Walch, center, WWP lineman. 
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perform resuscitation by the prone- 
pressure method. Duaine T. Walch, 
lineman, noticed that the resuscitation 
efforts were not successful as the in- 
jured man’s body was very rigid. Mr. 
Walch struck Mr. Olinger several times 
in the back causing his body to become 
limp. Then the artificial respiration 
was effective. Mr. Walch held the in- 
jured man’s tongue forward to allow 
the passage of air. In about three 


minutes the groundman began _ to 
breathe. Shortly afterward an ambu- 
lance arrived and Mr. Olinger was 


taken to St. Luke’s Hospital in Spo- 
kane where he was treated by Dr. 
Clifford Smith. Dr. Smith said: ‘There 
is no question in my mind but that the 
prompt and effective first aid measures 
saved this man’s life from electrocu- 
tion.”” Kinsey M. Robinson, President of 
The Washington Water Power Co., pre- 
sented the EEI Medal to Mr. Anderson 
and the Certificate of Assistance to 
Mr. Walch. Stories of this heroic ac- 
tion appeared in Spokane newspapers 
and in the company magazine, The II- 
luminator. 


PATRICK J. O’CONNOR 
Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Ine. 


Patrick J. O’Connor, a test supervisor 
in the meter and test department of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
on the afternoon of Feb. 26, 1958, en- 
tered the York St. station of the Inde- 
pendent Subway System. He noticed a 
gathering of people observing the body 
of a man in the roadbed of the subway 
tracks, making contact with the third 
rail. Flames were coming from the man’s 
body. Mr. O’Connor jumped to the road- 
bed and with a quick push moved the 
man away from the rail. He called to 
the platform for newspapers and insul- 
ated that part of the track, while hold- 
ing the body of the man clear. Then he 
moved the man clear of the third rail, 
under the platform overhang. An in- 
coming train was stopped by people on 
the platform. Shortly afterward An- 
drew Stanley, who was on the platform, 
came to the aid of Mr. O’Connor. The 
engineer had killed the power, so Mr. 
O’Connor and Mr. Stanley lifted the 
injured man and lowered him between 
the running rails. The man, later identi- 
fied as Morris A. Epstein of New York 
City, was not breathing, and his eyes 
were open and vacant. No heartbeat 
could be detected. Mr. O’Connor deter- 
mined that it would be almost impossible 
to safely turn Mr. Epstein over. He was 
lying on his back. The Con Ed employee 
decided to attempt to perform prone 
resuscitation in reverse. Placing both 
hands on the upper ribs just below the 
shoulders, Mr. O’Connor executed the 
lifting and lowering motion to the pre- 
scribed five-second count. After about 
one minute Mr. Epstein gasped, started 
breathing and his heartbeat returned. A 
detective summoned an ambulance and 
Mr. Epstein was taken to Holy Family 
Hospital where he received oxygen. He 
then was transferred to Kings County 
Hospital. His injuries were diagnosed 
as lacerations of the scalp, cerebral con- 
tusion and first and second degree burns 
of both upper arms. Mr. O’Connor was 
commended by the New York Transit 
Authority for his heroic action. The 
story of the dramatic rescue was pub- 
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lished in Con Ed’s magazine Around the 
System. Mr. O’Connor received the EEI 
Medal. 


ROBERT L. GRIFFITH 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 


A line crew of the Baltimore Gas and 
Electric Co. on the afternoon of July 8, 
1958, was walking through a densely 
wooded area in Anne Arundel County, 
Md., when William Simpkins, 11, volunta- 
rily attached himself to the crew. Run- 
ning ahead of the crew, he contacted a 
camouflaged energized foreign wire which 
was interwoven with the underbrush. 
Timothy L. George of the electric 
distribution department, seeing the boy 
fall, reached to pick him up and also was 
rendered unconscious when he touched 
the boy. Robert L. Griffith saw Mr. 
George fall and saw a puff of smoke. 
He directed Gilbert W. Grable, lineman, 
to put on his rubber gloves and sleeves. 
Mr. Grable cut the foreign wire and 
pulled Mr. George clear. Mr. Griffith 
grabbed the boy and dragged him away 
from the area. The boy was not breath- 
ing. Mr. Griffith immediately began ap- 
plying artificial respiration. After 
about eight minutes, Eugene O. Anthony, 
lineman, relieved him. Hearing the boy 
gasp, Mr. Griffith pried open his mouth 
and held down his tongue. Mr. Grable, 
who had revived Mr. George, relieved 
Mr. Anthony after about 10 minutes. 
Dr. E. C. Walden, from the nearby Bar- 
rett School for Girls, arrived and ap- 
plied ointment and bandages on the in- 
jured persons. Both were taken to the 
hospital. Dr. E. R. Shipley, Baltimore, 
who treated the boy said: “It is my feel- 
ing that this first aid prevented the 
death of this boy.” A. L. Penniman, 
Jr., Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. Vice 
President, made the following presenta- 
tions: EEI Medal to Mr. Griffith; Medal 
Miniatures to Messrs. Anthony and 
Grable. The story was published in 
Folks, the company magazine. 


LEON M. SHEALY 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 


On the afternoon of June 13, 1958, 
Leon M. Shealy, mechanic, and A. C. 
Turkett, lineman, South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., were assisting John 
MacMullen, Trans-weigh Co. represen- 
tative, in the installation of a potentiom- 
eter at the McKeekin Station. Mr. 
MacMullen was in front of the open 
cabinet with both his arms inside the 
cabinet when Mr. Shealy noticed Mr. 
MacMullen shaking his head. He began 
to pull Mr. MacMullen’s arm and 
it would not come free of the cab- 
inet. Mr. Turkett then assisted in freeing 
the Trans-weigh representative. He lay 
on his back with his head held back, his 
arms across his chest and his knees 
drawn up. The two utility employees 
rolled the victim over and Mr. Shealy 
performed resuscitation. Soon Mr. Mac- 
Mullen gasped and started to breathe. 
Artificial respiration was continued for 
another minute, until he was breathing 
normally. Mr. MacMullen was taken to 
the office of Dr. A. P. Thomas in Lex- 
ington, S. C. Mr. Shealy was presented 
the EEI Medal and a Certificate of As- 
sistance was awarded to Mr. Turkett. 








Patrick J. O’Connor, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., test super- 
visor, receives the EEI Medal from Harry J. Bauer, Vice President. Mr. 
O’Connor rescued a man who had fallen into a New York subway road 
bed and had made contact with the energized third rail and a running rail. 


Leon M. Shealy, right, 
who received EEI Medal, 
is shown with A. C. Tur- 
kett who received a Cer- 
tificate of Assistance. 
They are employed by 
South Carolina Electric & 
Gas Co., of Columbia. 
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Robert L. Griffith, second from right, is awarded the EEI Medal, and 
Medal Miniatures are presented to Eugene O. Anthony and Gilbert W. 
Grable, center, by Vice President A. L. Penniman, Jr., Baltimore Gas 
and Electric Uo. They rescued a small boy who had received a shock. 





The EEI Medal is presented by L. C. McClurkin, Savannah Electric and 
Power to (]. to r.) D. E. Gaiennie, Willis Teague, Dan L. Thomspson 
and Herman J. Brown. They saved the life of fellow employee James H. 
Williams, a lmeman, who nad maae contact with an energized conductor. 
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DAN L. THOMPSON 

WILLIS T. TEAGUE 

DARYL E. GAIENNIE 

HERMAN J. BROWN 
Savannah Electric and Power Co. 


On the afternoon of July 21, 1958, a 
line crew of Savannah Electric and 
Power Co. was transferring conductors 
to a new pole in Chatham County, Ga., 
when James H. Williams, lineman, con- 
tacted an energized conductor with both 
hands and the neutral line with both 
arms. Willis T. Teague, lineman, was 
working on the pole with Mr. Williams. 
Dan L. Thompson, lineman on the next 
pole, pulled the primary and neutral 
conductors together until he knocked the 
feeder off and Mr. Williams could be 
cleared of the primary. Mr. Teague, 
above Mr. Williams, came down the pole 
and began to administer pole-top re- 
suscitation. Mr. Thompson and another 
lineman came from the next pole and 
rushed to assist Mr. Teague. Herman 
J. Brown, vehicle operator, had called 
for an ambulance and doctor. Artificial 
respiration was continued as Mr. Wil- 
liams was lowered to the ground. When 
he reached the ground he was in a semi- 
conscious condition. D. E. Gaiennie, as- 
sistant superintendent, transmission and 
distribution, arrived at the scene. An 
ambulance arrived then and the injured 
lineman was placed on a stretcher and 
covered with a blanket. Resuscitation 
was continued for about 10 more min- 
utes. Messrs. Teague, Thompson, 
Gaiennie and Brown administered arti- 
ficial respiration. The rescue was di- 
rected by T. W. Long, line foreman. 
Mr. Williams was transferred to Me- 
morial Hospital in Savannah, suffering 
severe shock and burns to both arms. It 
was necessary to amputate his left arm 
a few days later. Lee McClurkin, 
Savannah Electric and Power President, 
presented Medal Miniatures to: Messrs. 
Thompson, Teague, Gaiennie and Brown. 
The story of this heroic action was pub- 
lished in the Savannah Evening News. 


Davip H. ELMs, JR. 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 


John Gauld, Jr., lineman, and David 
H. Elms, Jr., chief lineman of a Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co. crew, were 
working at the top of a pole in Delanco 
Township, N. J., on the morning of Aug. 
6, 1958, when the underside of Mr. 
Gauld’s left forearm made contact with 
an unprotected conductor. His left leg 
contacted a 120-volt service wire. Mr. 
Elms heard the injured man cry out. He 
reached across and pulled the service 
wire away from Mr. Gauld’s leg. Mr. 
Gauld slumped in his safety belt, un- 
conscious and apparently not breathing. 
Mr. Elms moved around the pole so he 
could place Mr. Gauld across his safety 
strap and performed pole-top artificial 
respiration. After about five minutes 
Mr. Gauld started to breathe and re- 
gained consciousness. Mr. Elms directed 
Donald Kinkaide, vehicle operator, to 
radio for help and to send a line up the 
pole. Mr. Elms guided the injured line- 
man down the pole as he was lowered 
by other crew members on the ground. 
He also assisted in placing him in the 
ambulance and proceeded to Zurbrugg 
Memorial Hospital, Riverside, N. J., 
where he was attended by Dr. Benjamin 
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Lee for third degree burns on his left 
forearm and lower left leg. Edwin H. 
Snyder, Public Service Vice President, 
presented the EEI Medal to Mr. Elms 
and the Certificate of Assistance to Mr. 
Kinkaide. The story of this heroic rescue 
was published in the Public Service 
News, the company’s newspaper. 


CHARLES R. JAMESON 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 








Ralph C. Bunnell, apprentice lineman 
for The Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., on the morning of Oct. 16, 1958, was 
working on a pole at Concord, Ohio, 
when his left shoulder contacted an en- 
ergized wire and he became unconscious. 
Lineman Charles R. Jameson, on the 
pole with Mr. Bunnell, reached over and 
knocked him away from the wire. Mr. 
Jameson immediately began to apply 
pole-top artificial respiration and in 
about five minutes the injured man 
showed signs of recovery. Frank Shuffle, 
lineman, also climbed the pole and as- 
sisted in applying artificial respiration. 
Robert G. Ferrando, another member of 
the crew, assisted in getting Mr. Bunnell 
to the ground, where Clarence Edwards, 
foreman, continued resuscitation efforts 
until he regained full consciousness. Mr. 
Bunnell was taken to Lake County 
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Memorial Hospital where he was ex- 
amined by Dr. Howard Stephens. Dr. 
Stephens said: “The immediate and sus- 
tained artificial respiration given to this 
man by his two fellow workers definitely 
saved his life. Without this help given 
in the manner and with the speed and 
efficiency it was administered, Mr. Bun- 
nell never would have survived.” The 
EEI Medal was _ presented to Mr. 
Jameson and Medal Miniatures to 
Messrs. Shuffle and Edwards. The 
awards were presented by Ralph M. 
Besse, Executive Vice President of the 
company. 


CLARENCE MONFORE 
Northwestern Publie Service Co. 


On the afternoon of Oct. 29, 1957, a 
crew of Northwestern Public Service 
Co. was cleaning insulators in a _ sub- 
station near Armour, S. D., under the 
direction of Clarence Monfore, division 
electric engineer. Gordon Hawks, en- 
gineering department, had climbed a 
ladder to clean insulators when he ap- 
parently slipped and contacted a 7200- 
volt energized line. Mr. Monfore, stand- 
ing near the ladder, opened the switch 
to de-energize the line. As soon as the 
line was de-energized, Mr. Hawks fell 
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to the ground, about 14 feet. With the 
help of other employees, the division 
electric engineer placed the injured man 
in position to administer artificial respi- 
ration. While Mr. Monfore performed 
resuscitation, Walter Sinclair and Wil- 
liam McMillan, linemen, cleaned out Mr. 
Hawks’ mouth and placed paper under 
his face to keep dirt out of his face and 
mouth. After about five minutes the in- 
jured man started breathing. Mr. Mon- 
fore then was relieved by Mr. Sinclair. 
Hylan Murphy, lineman, took Mr. Sin- 
clair’s place at the injured man’s head. 
Dr. Ronald Price, Armour, S. D., and 
an ambulance arrived soon. Mr. Hawks 
was taken to the hospital in Armour. 
Dr. Price commended Messrs. Monfore 
and Sinclair for their “quick application 
of their training in artificial respira- 
tion.” He added that “I believe that 
unless this had been done at once, Mr. 
Hawks would have died or at least had 
permanent damage to his brain.” Jesse 
M. Olson, Yankton division manager, 
made the following presentations: EEI 
Medal to Mr. Monfore; Medal Miniature 
to Mr. Sinclair; Certificates of Assist- 
ance to: Messrs. Highland, McMillan 
and Murphy. Stories of this heroic ac- 
tion were published in the Yankton 
Press and Dakotan, and in Ear, the com- 
pany magazine. 


David H. Elms, Jr., third from right, receives EEI Medal from Vice President Edwin H. Snyder, Public Ser- 


vice Electric and Gas Co., for saving the life of a fellow worker. 


the Certificate of Assistance. 


Donald Kinkaide, third from right, received 
Also shown are John H. Thompson, Vice President, left; E. J. Thimme and C. P. 


Amos. Since the EEI Medal was established in 1933, 500 medal-winning resuscitation cases have been reported. 
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Accident Prevention 


Committee Meeting 


® Action to Reduce Electric Shock Accidents 
¢ The New Electric Shock Subcommittee 


* Mouth-to-Mouth Resuscitation Experiments 


I. R. DOHR 


Chairman 


HE Accident Prevention Commit- 

tee held its 66th meeting Nov. 10- 
12 at the Sheraton-McAlpin Hotel in 
New York City, with 55 members and 
61 guests in attendance. C. W. Mey- 
trott, Vice President, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., wel- 
comed the group. He stated that at 
Con Ed safety comes first on the 
agenda at monthly meetings of the 
executive staff. The chairman of the 
board and all operating vice presi- 
dents review serious accidents. 

In reporting on the 1957 accident 
rates and fatalities, S. H. Young felt 
the reports indicated that the fatal 
injuries are the result of a single 
mistake. Although men may make 
mistakes it is obvious that the use of 
rubber gloves and other protective 
equipment will prevent serious injury, 
he pointed out. 

T. D. Hughston delivered the key- 
note remarks concerning the question, 
“What specific action do you think our 
committee should take to reduce elec- 
tric shock accidents?” That there 
have been 968 fatal electric shock and 
burn accidents in 10 years to our own 
employees while they were working 
with the very commodity with which 
we make our living, stands as an in- 
dictment to our industry, to our 
safety profession and to ourselves, 
he told the group. Although these ac- 
cidents occur under varying circum- 
stances, there is a definite pattern into 
which most of them fall: first, a funda- 
mental rule was violated; second, no 
one was looking directly at the in- 
jured when the accident occurred; 
third, there was no direct supervision 
at the time; fourth, the job was sim- 
ple and routine; and fifth, little or no 
planning was done. Attitude was sug- 
gested as most important and Mr. 
Hughston cited examples to prove the 


influence of supervisory attitude on 
the attitude of the crews. 

Mr. Dohr said the Committee should 
suggest a long-range, continuing pro- 
gram, not issue orders. This pro- 
gram must have appeal to be ac- 
cepted, and it must be sold to moti- 
vate others. He emphasized the seri- 
ousness of the problem by pointing 
out that while one motor vehicle driver 
in 2000 is fatally injured, in our in- 
dustry one of our workers in each 
1000 exposed to electric shock suffers 
death from an electric shock or burn 
accident. Many comments from the 
membership were offered including 
ideas for making personal protective 
equipment rules mandatory, provision 
of guidance so presently concerned 
management can effectively help, and 
training. 

The meeting was then divided into 
groups of six and by discussion each 
group developed and reported to the 
whole group a specific suggestion as 
to what the committee should do. All 
the groups were concerned with vari- 
ous phases of education and training. 
These suggestions were turned over 
to a new Electric Shock Subcommittee 
for study and recommendation. 

Messrs. Bremner, Hatfield, Nanry 
and Naquin presented interesting de- 
scriptions of safety in action concern- 
ing motor vehicle safety, selling 
safety, a 30-day program and safety 
references in annual reports, respec- 
tively. 

In his luncheon address W. E. 
Mange, Vice President, Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York, Inc., em- 
phasized the effectiveness of safety 
work by citing the reduction of the 
industry’s frequency rate from 37 in 
1924 to the 1957 rate of 6.39 per 
million hours worked per man. 

An interesting exhibit of safety 
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materials and devices was assembled 
by F. W. Jones. 

Mr. Bremner’s report for the Re- 
suscitation Subcommittee included the 
showing of a movie on the mouth to 
mouth resuscitation medical experi- 
ments. Mr. Coleman felt that this 
method will be generally adopted as a 
standard method sometime in the 
future. Dr. Kouwenhoven said that 
there have now been 400 cases of suc- 
cessful defibrillation of human hearts 
using the ventricular defibrillating 
equipment developed at Johns Hopkins 
as part of the EEI research project. 
A manufacturer is working on a pro- 
totype of portable capacitor type of 
defibrillator. 

Each of the subcommittee chairmen 
reporting indicated that substantial 
progress was being made in the areas 
of safety from Awards to the Z16 
Standard Code. 





Freedoms Foundation 
Honors EEI Program 


Ce MERICAN FREEDOM,” the 

second in Edison Electric In- 
stitute’s series of employee informa- 
tion programs, has been awarded the 
George Washington Honor Medal of 
the Freedoms Foundation for “an out- 
standing achievement in helping to 
bring about a better understanding of 
the American Way of Life during 
1958.”” Announcement of the award 
was made on George Washington’s 
birthday, Feb. 22, 1959, at Freedoms 
Foundation headquarters in Valley 
Forge, Pa. 

The “American Freedom” program, 
developed for use by EEI member 
companies, tells the facts about free- 
dom in three parts: How We Got 
Freedom, How We Can Lose Freedom, 
and How We Can Keep Freedom. De- 
rived from authoritative sources, it 
is carefully designed to achieve a high 
level of employee interest and under- 
standing through the use of an at- 
tractively illustrated booklet, a series 
of colored film strips, and a tested 
method of directing group discussions. 

“The American Economic System,” 
first in the EEI series of employee in- 
formation programs, is a previous 
winner of the Freedoms Foundation 
award. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC 


Prime Movers Committee Meeting 


Metallurgy and Piping Task Force 
Problems of Instruments, Controls 


Progress of Nuclear Power Projects 


V. L. STONE 


Chairman 


HE Prime Movers Committee held 

its 96th meeting Feb. 2-4. For the 
first time in its 25-year history, the 
Committee visited Beaumont, Texas, 
where sessions were held in the audi- 
torium of the Gulf States Utilities 
Co. This was the first Texas meeting 
of the Prime Movers Committee since 
1950 and was attended by 103 mem- 
bers and guests. 

Following the Committee’s usual 
practice, the meeting was planned to 
allow for consideration of the many 
questions on the round table agenda. 
More than 130 topics covering a wide 
range of power station design and 
operating subjects had been sub- 
mitted for discussion since the previ- 
ous meeting last October. The morn- 
ing session of the second day was 
devoted to Committee business, with 
subcommittee chairmen and project 
sponsors reporting on the status of 
their activities. The afternoon and 
evening of that day were spent in- 
specting three stations of the host 
company. 

The group was welcomed by J. J. 
Morrison, Executive Vice President, 
Gulf States Utilities Co. In his open- 
ing address Mr. Morrison cited the 
history of his company’s service area 
and described the development of the 
Gulf States Utilities system. He 
pointed out that maximum advantage 
must be taken of every opportunity to 
improve operating efficiency in view 
of rapidly increasing system loads 
and generating cost components. 

A special welcome was extended 
to R. D. Dodson, Southwestern Elec- 
tric Power Co.; M. C. Heffelman, 
Public Service Co. of New Mexico; 
J. D. Ristroph, Virginia Electric & 
Power Co.; and J. A. Stewart, West- 
ern Massachusetts Electric Co., who 
have joined the Committee since its 
last meeting. At present the member- 


ship of the Committee is 98. The 
Committee is organized into 12 sub- 
committees and a task force in addi- 
tion to individual assignments to a 
number of members who serve as 
sponsors for projects or liaison mem- 
bers with other activities in which 
the Committee has an interest. 

In the absence of W. C. Beattie, 
Chairman of the Air Pollution Sub- 
committee, J. M. Driscoll summarized 
the National Conference on Air Pol- 
lution held in Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing November, 1958. This conference 
was sponsored by the U. S. Public 
Health Service to review current 
knowledge on the causes and effects 
of community air pollution and to 
suggest plans of action directed to- 
ward the solution of these problems. 


Boiler Auxiliaries Subcommittee 


J. K. Bryan, Chairman of the 
30iler Auxiliaries Subcommittee, re- 
ported that his group has undertaken 
a study on boiler feed pump arrange- 
ment and cycles, and feedwater heat- 
ers. The Boilers and Combustion 
Subcommittee, under the Chairman- 
ship of R. A. Baker, is investigating 
several subjects including the status 
of boiler installations in service or 
under construction with low stack 
temperatures, and the problem of non- 
uniformity in practice regarding the 
calculation of heating surfaces in 
various furnace designs. 

M. D. Engle, Chairman of the Fuel 
and Ash Handling Subcommittee, re- 
ported on the continuing fly ash 
studies of this group. J. W. Blake, 
Chairman of the Oil and Gas Power 
Subcommittee, presented a resumé of 
exhaust recovery cycle projects in- 
volving gas turbines. 

Before reporting on the activities 
of the Metallurgy and Piping Task 
Force, E. H. Krieg, the Task Force 
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Chairman, introduced Dr. J. W. Free- 
man of the University of Michigan 
who has recently succeeded the late 
Dr. A. E. White as Metallurgical Con- 
sultant to the Prime Movers Com- 
mittee. Dr. Freeman reported on 
metallurgical research projects under 
the direction of the Steam Power 
Panel of the Joint ASTM-ASME 
Committee on the Effect of Tempera- 
ture on the Properties of Metals un- 
derway at the University of Michigan 
Research Institute. EEI is partici- 
pating in the financing of these pro- 
grams on recommendation of the 
Prime Movers Committee. 

In calling attention to the Metal- 
lurgy and Piping Task Force’s activi- 
ties, Mr. Krieg discussed the work of 
several technical organizations in the 
field of metallurgy which are followed 
for the Prime Movers Committee by 
the Task Force. Mr. Krieg reported 
that Section 1 of the Code for Pres- 
sure Piping, which is being rewritten 
with financial assistance from EEI, 
is progressing satisfactorily. 

During the past year the Metal- 
lurgy and Piping Task Force has 
carefully investigated the activities 
of the Welding Research Council of 
the Engineering Foundation. Because 
welding fabrication procedures are 
called upon to meet ever-increasing 
technical challenges accompanying 
the use of higher combinations of 
steam temperature and pressure, a 
number of electric utility companies 
have been contributing individually 
to the Council. Based on the task 
force’s study of the Council’s program 
and the important developments re- 
sulting from its activities, the Prime 
Movers Committee voted to recom- 
mend that EEI contribute toward cer- 
tain of the Council’s research pro- 
grams. 

The Turbines and Condensers Sub- 
committee, under the Chairmanship 
of V. F. Estcourt, is continuing its 
project of providing Committee mem- 
bers with information on equipment 
outages. Results of a recent study in- 
dicate that there has been a down- 
ward trend in availability as turbine 
generator units have increased in size 
The sub- 
committee’s studies are directed to- 
ward establishing the correlation of 
trends in availability with such fac- 
tors as unit size and steam conditions. 
Mr. Estcourt’s group is also investi- 


from 50 mw to 275 mw. 
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gating operating practices relating to 
rate of load change, and practices of 
companies represented on the Com- 
mittee in obtaining peak capability by 
minor design modifications. 

R. F. Andres, Chairman of the 
Power Station Chemistry Subcommit- 
tee, reported on the status of that 
group’s investigation of electric util- 
ity company activities regarding the 
problem of iron oxide depositions in 
power station steam cycles. Mr. 
Andres announced that the next meet- 
ing of this 58-member subcommittee 
is scheduled for April 20-22 in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

J. A. Lind, a one-man subcommittee 
on power station data, reported on 
data sheets distributed to the Com- 
mittee since its last meeting. F. F. 
Mautz, Chairman of the Power Sta- 
tion Structures and Facilities Sub- 
committee, advised that his group 
will be prepared to report to the Com- 
mittee in the near future the results 
of its study on shops and stores area 
allocation practice for single boiler 
turbine reheat installations. 

The Station Instruments and Con- 
trols Subcommittee, of which W. W. 
Welch, Jr., is Chairman, has com- 
pleted an investigation on problems 
and difficulties of instruments and 
controls. The Subcommittee is also 
preparing a report to the Committee 
on tie-line control. In conjunction 
with this Subecommittee’s report, J. A. 
Reich discussed the Gulf States Utili- 
ties Co. central information system. 


Plans of HTRDA 


After summarizing the progress of 
nuclear power projects being con- 
ducted by companies represented on 
the Committee, J. N. Landis, Chair- 
man of the Atomic Power Subcom- 
mittee, introduced Dr. Peter Fortes- 
cue, Chief, Research and Develop- 
ment Engineering, General Atomic 
Division, General Dynamics Corp. Dr. 
Fortescue discussed the helium-cooled, 
graphite-moderated reactor and the 
primary coolant system of the pro- 
posed nuclear plant of the recently 
organized High Temperature Reactor 
Development Associates, Inc. The 
proposal, now before the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, calls for develop- 
ment, design, construction and opera- 
tion of a 40,000 electrical kw-capacity 
plant with Bechtel Corp. as the engi- 
neer-constructor, and General Atomic 
Division of General Dynamics Corp. 
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being responsible for the nuclear por- 
tion of the plant. 

J. D. Williamson and G. P. Wilson 
represent the Prime Movers Com- 
mittee on the System Planning Sub- 
committee of the Electrical System 
and Equipment Committee. Mr. Wil- 
son submitted a report outlining the 
Subcommittee’s several projects. The 
Subcommittee has a number of project 
groups concerned with subjects of in- 
terest to power station operating and 
design engineers. 


Research Reports 


Certain members of the Prime Mov- 
ers Committee have been assigned to 
maintain liaison with research pro- 
grams sponsored by EEI or to which 
the Institute contributes on recom- 
mendation of the Prime Movers Com- 
mittee. T. T. Frankenberg reported 
on the ASME High-Temperature 
Steam Generation program, and A. C. 
Pasini, representing R. M. Van Duzer, 
advised of the status of the Exten- 
sion of Steam Tables project under 
the direction of the ASME Research 
Committee on the Properties of 
Steam. R. A. Baker discussed the 
ASME Corrosion and Deposits from 
Combustion Gases project and W. W. 
Welch, Jr., reported on recent devel- 
opments in the ASME Fluid Meters 
project. R. A. Baker also reported 
on the Joint ASTM-ASME Committee 
on the Effect of Temperature on the 
Properties of Metals. Mr. Baker, EEI 
representative on the Joint Commit- 
tee, was recently elected vice chair- 
man of this group. 

T. M. Hotchkiss, who with P. H. 
Hartung represents the EEI on the 
BCR-EEI-AEIC Joint Research Ad- 
visory Committee, reported on the 
progress of the program 
being conducted at BCR laboratories 
under the sponsorship of the three 
organizations. This 
gram is directed toward the reduc- 
tion of sulphur in steam coals and the 
evaluation of methods for controlling 
atmospheric contaminants in flue 


research 


research pro- 


gases. 

J. G. Miller has been appointed to 
maintain behalf of the 
Prime Movers Committee with the 
Institute’s Research Com- 
mittee. Mr. Miller summarized a re- 
cent meeting of research representa- 
tives of the EEI engineering com- 
mittees with H. P. Seelye, Consultant 


liaison on 


Projects 
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of the Research Projects Committee, 
in which cooperation between the In- 
stitute’s technical committees and the 
Research Projects Committee was dis- 
cussed. Mr. Miller pointed out that 
the assistance of specialized EEI 
groups will be required in recom- 
mending suitable research projects, 
determining the desirability of pro- 
posed research programs for EEI 
sponsorship, and providing technical 
direction for Institute - sponsored 
work. 

Based on a review by the Prime 
Movers Committee Executive Group, 
the Power Station Cost and Perform- 
ance Data Subcommittee will be re- 
activated. This group had been dis- 
banded in 1957 after presenting to 
the Committee the results of its in- 
vestigation of production expenses, 
and turbine-generator and steam-gen- 
erator overhauling and_ inspection 
manhour requirements. At the time 
of disbandment, the Subcommittee 
recommended that reconsideration of 
these subjects would be in order each 
two or three years. A chairman 
will be named to succeed E. C. Cawrse 
who had served in this capacity for a 
number of years. 

During the afternoon of the second 
day the Committee visited the River- 
side and Nelson Stations of the Gulf 
States Utilities Co. During the eve- 
ning the group enjoyed a buffet as 
guests of the local power company at 
the Neches Station. 





A Catalog of 


EEI Publications 


is available upon 


request to: 
Edison Electric Institute 
750 Third Ave. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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Transmission & Distribution 


Committee Meeting 


* Underground Residential Distribution Systems 


* Higher Secondary V oltages 


* New Considerations in Overhead Construction 


W. M. PENNEY 


Chairman 


HE winter meeting of the Trans- 

mission & Distribution Committee 
was held Feb. 12 and 13 at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, IIl., with 220 
members and guests in attendance. 


Underground 


The opening session was sponsored 
by D. F. Tulloch, Chairman of the 
Underground Subcommittee. 

T. C. Duncan reported that experi- 
ence with 4,500 cast epoxy resin joints 
on 4-kv, self-supporting cable in New 
York has not been completely satis- 
factory. Most troubles have been due 
to poor centering of the connector in 
the mold form. T. E. Starrs noted 
similar experience with 80-cast epoxy 
resin vertical transition joints be- 
tween paper-lead and rubber or rub- 
ber-neoprene, 4-kv cables in Newark. 
30th agreed that the cast epoxy resin 
is a satisfactory splicing material but 
that application methods need further 
improvement. 

J. F. Hennessy reported that epoxy 
impregnated orlon tapes have been 
used successfully for several purposes 
in Baltimore. Principal applications 
to date include 36 sheath insulating 
inserts in 33-kv, paper-lead cable and 
70 oil seals in 33-kv, paper-lead cable 
potheads. Other uses include transi- 
tion joints and terminations on both 
low-voltage and 4-kv,  paper-lead 
cables. 

G. W. Grueneberg described an un- 
derground distribution system for an 
expensive residential subdivision in 
Midland, Mich. The primary is a 
looped, 4,800/8,320Y-volt, concrete-en- 
cased duct system, with provision for 
future three-phase supply, installed 
12-in. deep behind the curb. Four- 
wire, 120/240-volt secondaries are 
buried 36-in. deep in sand under a 
4-in. layer of concrete and run paral- 


lel to side lot lines. Precast, semi- 
buried transformer housings are large 
enough to accommodate two conven- 
tional transformers. 

D. R. Jenkins outlined standard 
schemes for underground service to 
new residential subdivisions devel- 
oped by the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
These are based on 10 and 18.6 kva de- 
mands for non-heating and heating 
customers, respectively. System fea- 
tures include buried, rear lot line 2.4- 
and 7.2-kv primaries with alternate 
feeds. Conventional transformers in 
semi-buried vaults or special trans- 
formers on pads serve 12 non-heating 
or eight heating customers. Uniform 
requirements which the subdivision 
builder must meet to obtain under- 
ground service have been prescribed. 

E. J. Steeve reported that a Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. study of pipe- 
type cable fault location indicates 
that a two-step procedure of approxi- 
mate location followed by exact loca- 
tion is required. The Murray loop 
appears to be the best approximate 
location method for most types of 
faults and a combination of the sound- 
level and sound-directional methods 
offers a quick, simple means of local- 
izing the fault. 

D. F. Tulloch described use of poly- 
ethylene sleeves with silica gel in- 
serts as an effective method of tempo- 
rarily protecting exposed paper or 
varnished cambric cable insulation 
from moisture contamination. 


General Engineering 


The afternoon session of the first 
day was sponsored by C. E. Bathe, 
Chairman of the General Engineer- 
ing Subcommittee. 

L. W. Coombe discussed how the 
digital computer can help the engi- 
neer to solve typical transmission and 
distribution problems and described in 
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detail how The Detroit Edison Co. 
used a computer to calculate economic 
guides for designing distribution sys- 
tems for new housing subdivisions. 
He emphasized that programming 
techniques now available make it pos- 
sible for the engineer to use these 
computers with a minimum of training 
and that less than a month’s training 
will enable him to write acceptable 
programs in machine language where 
this is necessary. 

W. H. Edman described how small 
variations from the normal light 
source position within a street light- 
ing luminaire adversely affect light- 
ing efficiency, uniformity and glare 
and advocated smaller tolerances in 
future standards for street lighting 
fixture components, especially lamps. 

A major part of the session was 
devoted to discussion of the prelimi- 
nary report of the EEI-NEMA Joint 
Committee on Higher Secondary and 
Utilization Voltages distributed in 
draft form for review and comment 
by the sponsoring organizations. T. C. 
Duncan outlined the recommenda- 
tions of the report which would adopt 
240 480-volt, single-phase and 240/ 
416 Y-volt, three-phase systems as pre- 
ferred standards for residential and 
general use with the 265/460Y-volt, 
three-phase system also recognized as 
an alternate standard for larger com- 
mercial and industrial loads. 

A. S. Anderson presented a paper 
outlining results of Ebasco Services’ 
studies leading to preference for 240 
volts to neutral as the best higher 
level of utilization voltage for residen- 
tial and commercial purposes. Most 
power company representatives com- 
menting on the report concurred with 
its recommendations although a few 
felt that 240/416Y-volt and 265/460Y- 
volt systems should be recognized on 
an equal basis. 

Some manufacturers’ representa- 
tives voiced reservations about adopt- 
ing 240 416Y volts as the preferred 
system when this preference is based 
on the assumption that the use of 
higher secondary voltage in_ resi- 
dences will develop. H. H. Watson 
stated that product sections of NEMA 
now have the report under study. 

Standards and Specifications 

On behalf of F. C. Marschner, 
Chairman of the Standards and Spec- 
ifications Subcommittee, H. E. Cody 
called on task force chairmen for re- 
ports of their activities. 
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W. H. Johnson reported a favorable 
letter ballot on the proposed new spec- 
ification for wood moulding. The Tim- 
ber Products Task Force is continu- 
ing work on standardization of pole 
framing, standing pole inspection pro- 
cedures, reuse of poles and investiga- 
tion of experience with lodgepole pine 
poles treated in accordance with 
Specification TD-100. 

A report from L. J. Jacobi indicated 
that testing for the ASTM Wood Pole 
Research Program has been completed 
and that a final report will be ready 
in about six months. 

A report from G. L. Wilkins noted 
that the AWPA research project to 
determine the ideal solvent for penta- 
chlorophenol for use in treating south- 
ern pine poles is due to get under way 
this spring. 

R. M. Grogan summarized _re- 
sults of the survey of the use of #4 
aluminum service drop cable. The 
large number of varieties in use con- 
firms the need to attempt standardi- 
zation of as many features as possi- 
ble. 

C. E. Topping reported that the 
EEI-NEMA Joint Committee on Pole 
Line Hardware presently is working 
on proposed new specifications for in- 
sulated clevises, secondary extension 
brackets and aerial cable hangers and 
revisions of existing specifications for 
spool type secondary racks, rolled steel] 
washers and steel clevises for guy 
strain insulators. 

H. C. Bingham reported good prog- 
ress toward completion of a proposed 
application guide for automatic cir- 
cuit reclosers and sectionalizers. 

J. Lummis announced publication of 
“Tentative Specifications for Connect- 
vrs for Aluminum Conductors,” EEI 
Publication No. 59-70. These specifi- 
cations are based on the research 
project conducted by the Armour Re- 
search Foundation and are issued for 
trial use. It is hoped that experience 
with their use will provide a basis 
for an expanded, revised edition about 
a year hence. 

A. T. Green reported a favorable 
ballot on EEI-NEMA suggested stand- 
ards for future design of a street 
lighting luminaire head to receive an 
external, locking type unit control. 
The EEI-NEMA Joint Committee on 
Standardization of Street Lighting 
Equipment presently is concentrating 
on developing new standards for con- 
trols and revising existing standards 
for poles. 
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Safety 


H. MacVaugh, Chairman of the 
Safety Committee, sponsored a ses- 
sion featuring an address by W. C. 
Bremner, Commonwealth Edison Co., 
and member of the EEI Accident Pre- 
vention Committee. 

Mr. Bremner traced the history of 
industrial safety in the United States 
from its beginning until the present 
time. He also discussed some features 
of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
safety program and described a num- 
ber of the current activities of the 
EEI Accident Prevention Committee. 
He then presented a movie, ‘Rescue 
Breathing,” which demonstrates the 
use of the mouth-to-mouth method of 
artificial respiration. 


Overhead 

R. Hicock, Chairman of the Over- 
head Subcommittee, sponsored a ses- 
sion featuring description of line con- 
struction changes being put into ef- 
fect or under consideration by com- 
panies suffering severe line damage 
from the March 19-20, 1958, snow 
storm along the Middle Atlantic coast. 

J. F. Hennessy reported that new 
construction in Baltimore will dis- 
continue use of poles smaller than 
Class 5, conductors smaller than #2 
ACSR, anchor plates smaller than 10- 
in., wood crossarm pins, side-tie in- 
sulators and suspension hooks to 
support transmission wires. These 
changes are in addition to others 
introduced as a result of the 1954 and 
1955 hurricanes. 

H. MacVaugh described numerous 
changes being made in Philadelphia. 
Principal transmission line improve- 
ments involve’ strengthening of 
ground wires and attachments. Sub- 
transmission changes include replace- 
ment of all #1 copper and smaller 
conductors with #4/0 ACSR, use of 
a minimum of Class 2 poles and 
heavier guys and anchors. Each sub- 
station 8000 kw or larger will be sup- 
plied by at least one high-reliability 
line. The many distribution line 
changes include use of #1/0 ACSR or 
equivalent conductor for all new lines 
and the ultimate replacement of all #6 
and #4 conductor. Series street light- 
ing is to be eliminated wherever feasi- 
ble. 

G. A. Ewald outlined numerous 
changes under consideration by the 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
These include stronger ground wires 
for 132-kv lines, higher strength, 26- 
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kv subtransmission, reductions in the 
use of overhead series street lighting, 
lashed or spacer type aerial cable for 
new 4-kv, polyphase primaries, high- 
strength tree wire mounted directly 
on the pole for new single-phase, 4-kv 
primaries and reverse lay aerial cable 
for new secondaries. A sample area 
of 4-kv distribution has been rebuilt 
to the suggested standards as a trial. 

C.E. Flahie described the Toledo Edi- 
son Co. program to reduce the variety 
and number of distribution transform- 
ers regularly purchased. In 1952 the 
company bought 43 varieties of three 
different primary voltages and stocks 
represented nearly 18 percent of the 
number in service. Purchases now 
have been reduced to seven sizes of 
one primary voltage. Stocks have 
been reduced to 4.8 percent of those 
in service and the goal is 3 percent. 
He emphasized the overall economies 
to the industry in reducing the num- 
ber of standard ratings and sug- 
gested that the number of sizes 100 
kva and below be reduced to four, 
preferably 10, 25, 50 and 100 kva. 

R. Hicock reported that testing for 
the five-year tree growth control re- 
search project being conducted at 
Battelle Memorial Institute will start 
with the coming growing season. 





Area Development Film 
Available from EEI 


6 sia for Prosperity,’ a 27-min- 

ute motion picture produced by 
the EEI Area Devlopment Committee 
to help electric utility companies alert 
their communities to the need for 
long-range planning, is available from 
EEI. 

The color, sound film is priced at 
$200 per print for member companies, 
and $250 per print for all others, 
FOB Springfield, Mass. A trailer of 
not more than three lines showing 
that the film is presented by the local 
utility company is available for $25. 
Send orders for the film to the Area 
Development Committee, EEI, 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. EEI 
does not handle the orders for the 
trailers. These should be sent direct- 
ly to Bay State Film Productions, 
Box 129, Springfield, Mass., attention 
M. H. Reed. 
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IRWIN L. Moore, President of the 
New England Electric System, has 
been elected Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, and WIL- 
LIAM WEBSTER, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, was elected President. 

Mr. Moore, who will continue as the 
company’s principal officer, has been 
president since 1941. A graduate of 
both Cornell and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, he was formerly 
president of International Hydro- 
Electric System and is one of the na- 
tion’s foremost utility executives. 

Mr. Webster has been the System’s 
executive vice president since 1950. 
He is a graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy and MIT. He joined NEES 
in 1928 and has held executive posi- 
tions in several System subsidiary 
companies. An authority on the peace- 
time uses of the atom, he is president 
of Yankee Atomic Electric Co., a pio- 
neering group of New England utili- 
ties now building one of the coun- 
try’s first atomic electric plants at 
Rowe, Mass. 


HAROLD E. AYER, President, Lynn 
Gas & Electric Co., has been named 
President, Suburban Electric Co., 
Malden, Mass. He will continue as 
President of Lynn G&E. Both com- 
panies are subsidiaries of the New 
England Electric System. In 1934 
Mr. Ayer, a graduate of Norwich Uni- 
versity with a degree in electrical 
engineering, joined the Lynn utility 
as a power sales engineer. He next 
became assistant to the general man- 
ager. In 1955 he was named vice 
president in charge of operations and 
in 1956 was elected executive vice 
president. He became president early 
in 1958. 

Mr. Ayer is a director of the Essex 
Trust Co. and a member of the board 
of managers of Lynn Hospital. 


JAMES M. OLIVER, Executive Vice 
President and General Manager, 
Georgia Power Co., has retired from 
active service. JOHN W. LASTINGER, 
Vice President in Charge of Public 
Relations and Advertising, has been 
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IRWIN L. MOORE 


named Executive Vice President and 
a director. JOHN F. PENNINGTON, 
Vice President in Charge of Engi- 
neering and Operations, was elected 
Vice President and General Manager. 

Mr. Oliver was born in Dadeville, 
Ala., and attended Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, graduating in 1915 with 
a degree in electrical engineering. 
Shortly after, he joined the Alabama 
Power Co., where he was employed in 
the construction and operating de- 
partments. In 1916 he was named 
operating engineer. He joined the 
Georgia Power Co. in 1927, as operat- 
ing manager, and in 1944 was elected 
vice president in charge of operations. 
He was advanced to vice president 
and general manager in 1951. On 
January 1, 1957, he was elected execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager, and on the same date was elect- 
ed a company director. 

Mr. Lastinger attended Emory Uni- 
versity. He joined the Georgia Power 
and Light Co. in 1926. In 1932 he was 
named division manager and in 1945 
was promoted to vice president and 
division manager. In 1950 he became 
president of Power and 
Light; and when the properties of 
that firm were sold in 1957 to the 
Georgia Power Co., he was elected 
vice president and Valdosta division 
manager of Georgia Power. In Octo- 
ber, 1957, he was named vice presi- 


Georgia 


dent in charge of public relations and 
advertising for Georgia Power. 

Mr. Pennington has been vice pres- 
ident in charge of engineering and 
operations since July, 1957. He joined 


WILLIAM WEBSTER 


the company in 1918, serving in vari- 
Ous capacities in construction and 
maintenance activities. In 1945 he 
was appointed general superintendent, 
transmission and distribution. He was 
named operating manager of the com- 
pany in 1950, and three years later 
was elected vice president in charge 
of operations. In 1957 he was elected 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing and operations. 


The election of three new vice 
presidents has been announced by 
South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

J. FRANK RADER, Chief Engineer, 
was elected Vice President and Chief 
Engineer; ARTHUR M. WILLIAMS 
Staff Counsel, was elected Vice Presi- 
dent and Staff Counsel, and A. C. 
MUSTARD, General Commercial Man- 
ager, Electric Operations, was elected 
Vice President in Charge of Commer- 
cial Operations. F. R MCMEEKIN, Vice 
President in Charge of Operations, 
was named to the company Board and 
made a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee. W. H. KENDRICK, Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of Commercial Opera- 
tions and Industrial Relations, has re- 
signed. HAROLD M. BRYANT, Person- 
nel Director, was named Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. Rader started his career with 
Metropolitan Edison Co. He later 
served with Central Vermont Hydro 
Corp. and Binghamton Light, Heat 
and Power Corp. He next went to 
Broad River Power Co., Columbus, 
S. C. Mr. Williams joined SCE&G in 
1944 as personnel director and be- 
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came staff counsel in 1948. Mr. 
Mustard joined the utility in 1935 
and filled a number of positions in 
the engineering department. He rose 
to the position of district manager 
and in 1954 was named general com- 
mercial manager, electrical opera- 
tions. Mr. McMeekin joined a prede- 
cessor company in 1925. In 1951 he 
became operating manager and then 
vice president in charge of operations 
of SCE&G. Mr. Kendrick had been 
an executive of the company and its 
predecessor companies for more than 
40 years. Mr. Bryant joined the util- 
ity in 1945 and was made personnel 
director in 1953. 


B. J. DorSEY, Norfolk District Man- 
ager, Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
has been elected Northern Division 
Vice President of the utility. He suc- 
ceeds JOHN W. HowarbD, retired. 

Before joining VE&P in 1927 as a 
salesman at South Boston, Va., he 
served in the engineering department 
of Commonwealth Edison Co. From 
the position of salesman, he advanced 
to various supervisory positions in- 
cluding local manager at several sta- 
tions; assistant district manager of 
the Eastern division; manager, elec- 
tric department, Newport News, and 
district manager at Newport News, 
Charlottesville and Norfolk. 

Mr. Dorsey studied engineering at 
Bliss Electrical School and _ took 
courses in engineering and utility 
management at the Chicago Central 
Station Institute and a management 
development course at Georgia Tech. 
He also attended Armour Institute in 
Chicago. 


E. J. ARCHBOLD, Chief Electrical 
Engineer, Georgia Power Co., has 
been elected Vice President and Chief 
Engineer of the utility. He will be in 
charge of the company’s general engi- 
neering department. A graduate of 
Purdue University in 1924 with a de- 
gree in electrical engineering, Mr. 
Archbold joined Georgia Power in 
1927 as a draftsman. He served as 
design engineer, general design engi- 
neer and assistant chief engineer. 


ROBERT F’. PROBST, Secretary of The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., has 
been elected a Vice President of the 
utility. Mr. Probst will continue in 
his present post. He joined CL&P in 
1923 and served in various capacities 
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in the accounting department before 
being elected assistant secretary in 
1942. He named secretary in 
1951. Mr. Probst is a graduate of 
Hartford College of Law. 


was 


E. DONALD EARLY, Power Pool 
Manager, Southern Services, Inc., has 
been elected Vice President in Charge 
of Operating Services, and E. S. HAR- 
RISON, Chief Mechanical and Hy- 
draulic Engineer for Georgia Power 
Co., was elected Vice President in 
Charge of Engineering for Southern 
Services. Mr. Early will be responsi- 
ble for the power pool, rate and sys- 
tem planning activities of the Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Gulf and Mississippi 
Power Cos. and the Southern Electric 
Generating Co. of the Southern Co. 
system. Mr. Early joined a _ prede- 
cessor company of Southern Services 
in 1939. Mr. Harrison began his ca- 
reer with Tennessee Electric Power 
Co. in 1929 and was with it until it 
was dissolved in 1939. 


KENNETH W. HASBROUCK has been 
elected Assistant Vice President of 
the New York State Electric & Gas 


Corp. Mr. Hasbrouck, Chairman of 
the EEI Rate Research Committee, 
will be manager of the company’s 


rates and regulatory department and 
will assume the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the late William J. Foster, 
Jr. In the past 27 years, he has 
been in charge of the preparation 
of rate and special contract filings 


with the Public Service Commission 
and has testified before the PSC 
and the Federal Power Commission 


in cases relating to rates and fran- 
chises. Mr. Hasbrouck gradu- 
ated from Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 


was 


stitute in 1926 with an electrical en- 
gineering degree. 
month 


He joined the com- 
cadet at 
Oneonta, where he completed a course 


pany a later as a 
training. He 
the Oneonta dis- 
1927. In 1930, he 
the vice presi- 
dent and general manager with head- 
quarters in Oneonta. He made 
assistant to the division manager in 
Geneva in 1931 and returned to One- 
onta in 1932 as assistant to vice presi- 
dent in charge of regulatory matters. 


in management 
made 


was 
assistant to 
trict manager in 
became assistant to 


was 


He has served in a similar capacity 
since 1939 in Ithaca. 
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EEI Announces 
Electrical Device 
to Treat Heart 


UCCESSFUL development of an 

electrical device for use in treat- 
ing interruptions of normal heart 
rhythm during surgical operations 
has been announced by J. E. Corette, 
President of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 


Closed-Chest Defibrillator 


Known as a closed-chest defibril- 
lator, the new device makes possible 
the restoration of normal heart 
rhythm by means of electric currents 
sent through the heart from elec- 
trodes placed on the surface of the 
chest. 

“The development of a reliable and 
effective closed-chest defibrillator has 
been a result of research carried on 
at Johns Hopkins University under a 
grant from EEI, on recommendation 
of the Institute’s Accident Preven- 
tion Committee. The work was begun 
in 1951 under the direction of Dr. 
W. B. Kouwenhoven and with the co- 
operation of the Hopkins Schools of 
Medicine and Engineering,” Mr. 
Corette said. 


Use of Device 

The new device is used in cases 
where normal rhythm of the human 
heart is interrupted and thrown into 
a twitching state known as ventricu- 
lar fibrillation. In this condition the 
circulation of blood ceases, although 
the victim may continue to gasp for 
breath for about a minute. The hu- 
man heart rarely recovers spontan- 
eously from ventricular fibrillation. 


Causes of Condition 

The condition can occur as a result 
of the administration of an anaesthe- 
tic to a patient allergic to it, from 
the mechanical touching of the heart 
or the lowering of body temperature 
during certain types of surgery, or 
from electric shocks. 

Work toward the development of a 
small portable defibrillator for use in 


hospital wards and in the _ public 
utility field is being carried on at 
Johns Hopkins University under a 


supplemental grant which was pro- 
vided by EEI two years ago, Mr. 
Corette said. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
pe Ae eee eee 


Lehies Ne RAN EROES wha ae sie e eeu S -.eeeeThe Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 
ALLEN 8S. KING, Vice President......... Lbs hASR AED RAO RaEe Rss ease wanene Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
EDWIN VENNARD, Vice President and Managing Director...... 0.0.0 ccccccccccce Dawe cies 750 Third Ave., New York, N. Y. 
H. S. SUTTON, Treasurer......ccccceses 9900000 6ieveeessence «+s CONSONORtOd Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
A. B. MorGan, Seeretary and Assistant Managing Director... 0... ccc ccc wcuccccucces 750 Third Ave., New York, N. Y 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms expiring 1959) 


H. J. CADWELL, Western Massachusetts Electrie Co. D. C. McKrz, The Empire District Electric Co. 


Stuart Cooper, Delaware Power & Light Co. + 3. ; } , > Treg 

CaRL J. FORSBERG, Wisconsin Power ~<" Light Co. R - So ee aoe electric Ce. 
ALLEN S. KING, Northern States Power Co. , a ae a iladelphia Electric a 

C. E. KOHLHEPP, Jersey Central Power & Light Co. R. E. RITCHIE, Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

C. R. LANDRIGAN, The Detroit Edison Co. W. H. SaMmis, Ohio Edison Co. 

J. E. Lorseavu, Public Service Co. of Colorado J. R. WELSH, Southwestern Electric Power Co. 
EARLE J. MaCHOLD, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. ERWIN H. WILL, Virginia Electric and Power Co. 


(Terms expiring 1960) 






W. C. Becksorp, The Cincinnati Gas & Electrie Co. W. T. LuckING, Arizona Publie Service Co. 
4 - ae The a = yoy Co. W. W. Lyncu, Texas Power & Light Co. 
V CGUIRE, uke Lower Co. L. C. McCLURKIN, Savannah Electric and Po 
J. F. Davenport, Southern California Edison Co. cen G nee P nog and Power Co. 
T. W. DELZELL, Portland General Electrie Co. . i deen ee as a a 
G. S. DinwippizE, New Orleans Public Service Ine. A. R. SCHILLER, Public Service Co. of New Hampshire 
WILLIS GALE, Commonwealth Edison Co. G. W. Van DERZEE, Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 
M. L. Kapp, Interstate Power Co. J. THEODORE WoLrs, Baltimore Gas and Electrie Co. 
(Terms expiring 1961) 

J. K. Bussy, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. D. S. KENNEDY, Oklahoma Gas and Electrie Co. 
D. C. Cook, American Electric Power Co., Inc. E. D. SHERWIN, San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
E. W. Dogster, Long Island Lighting Co. N. R. SUTHERLAND, Pacific Gas and lectrie Co. 
R. R. DunN, Potomac Electric Power Co L. V. Surron. Caro P a Li n, 

ae “or a oa Oe * z + - OUTTUON, lina ower & igh LO. 
C. E. EBLE, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc W. F. Tart. Jr. Pu Suiting Wests nd G Co 
F. I PAIR MAN, Kentucky Utilities Co ba Bal 7 sseoad ublie Servic ctri ot reatiivcaaa 
P 4. Ff -_ ER, Du juesne Light Co 2 ILL "a WE ER, New Engl and Ele ri e System 
D. E. Ka Consumers Power Co i W HITMORE, lowa-lllinois Gas and Electrie Co. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1958-1959 


AcKER, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. I. L. Moore, New England Electric S; yatem 

. C. BARNEs, Vi rginia Electric and P< wer Co Grovem C. NEFF, Wisconsin Power and aight Co. 

A. D. BarRnNEY, The Hartford E]) lectric Light Le. Cc. E OAKES, Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

J. B. Buack, Pacifie Gas and Electric Co J. S. OsBoRNE, Central & South West Corp. 
HAROLD QUINTON, Southern California Edison Co. 





eae BRANCH, In, The Sout hern Co 
W. L. Crsuter, The Detroit Edison Co 











br > . _ » 2 W - aie ~» X . —— ‘ 
C. P. CRANE, Baltimore Gas andl El lectri iu K. M. Ropinson, The Washington Water Power Co. 
C. B. DELAFIELD, Consolidated Edison Co * N. ¥., Ine. McGrpcor SMITH, Florida Power & Light Co. 
T. G. DicNan, Boston Edison Co. PHP Sporn, American Electric Power Co., Ine. 
EDGAR Hi Drxon, Middle South Utilities, Inc. FRANK M. Tart, The Dayton Power and Light Co. 
GrEorGE M. Gapssy, Utah Power & Li hi ) ; J. B. THomas, Texas Electric Service Co. 
mo <. ‘Luce. Publie Service Electric and Gas Co. E. S. THOMPSON. The West Penn Electric Co 
Grorce L. Mact GREGOR, Texas Utilities Co pee pay neg an i 
PauUL B. McKE®, Pacific Power & L ight Co. ALLEN VAN WYCK, Illinois Power C: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. J. Cadwell, C. E. Eble, Willis Gale, W. W. Lynch, R. G. Rinclife, W. H. Sammis, N. R. Sutheriand, L. V. Sutten, 
G. W. Van Derzee 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1958-1959) 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Atomic Power, E. L. LINDSETH .......cccccscccccccccccece hicaninis The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohie 
Management Practices Committee, S. I ” Dru MM. EE PR rrr erie ie ....West Penn Power Co. re Pa. 
Membership, E. S. THOMPSON .........scceseesevecsees saat Scena cinta sietaaereatel -The West Penn Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
Regulation, C. E. KOHLHEPP .......6.. cccccccccccccccccccecccsssscecse Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Denville, N. J. 
Relations with Educational Institutions, S. R. ENAPP......20 cece sceecees The Connecticut Light & Power Co.. Berlin, Conn. 


Special Tae Policy, D. S. KRNWEDY..........ccccccccccccccccccscesss Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1958-1959) 
(Continued) 


ACCOUNTING DIVISION 


Accounting Division Executive, B. J. oe we 

Ceordinater of Customer Activities Group, A. B. WILSON. 
Accounting Division Customer Relations, R. D. Davis. . 
Customer Accounting, D. M. ARNOLD 
Customer Collections, F. U. 2} 

Coordinator of General Activities Group, A. | 
Depreciation Accounting, L. W. ROBINSON.. 
General Accounting, G. F. JONES 
Internal Auditing, ANTON STEVEN 
Plant Accounting and Property Records, L. 
Taxation Accounting, G. J. CovALT. 

Coordinator of Special Activities Group, " P. R. LAWSON. 
Accounting Developments Service, J. P. WILLIAMSON 
Accounting Employee Relations, J. J, LEARY...... 
Application of Accounting Principles, V. A. Kos 
Electronic Accounting Machine Developmenis, R. E 
Uniform System of Accounts, R. G. SCHNEIDER 


‘W. BURNS... 


COMMERCIAL DIVISION 


Commercial Division Executive, E. O. GE 

Commercial Sales Group, H. R. JONES... 
Commercial Cooking .. Water Heati ng, R 
Commercial Lighting, G. J. GILLEN ; 
Electric Space Heating & Air Conditioniny 
Street Lighting, G. G. 


DORGE 


W HEELZE.. 
Farm Group, P. R. SCHEPERS... 
Farm Development, M. H. Liorp 
Farm Promotion, H. M. Ginss... : : 
Industrial Power & Heating Group, P. W. McoCorm 
Compstitive Service, R. W. BASCHNAGEL 
Generai Power & Heating, J. H. AHRENS.. 
Sales Methods & Development, A. D. Spt 
Residential Group, R. G. MacDONALp 
Home Services, JupItH O’FLAHERTY 
Residential Applianes Promotion, E. J 
Residentiai Lighting Promo R. J 
Residential Wiring Promotion % R 
Advertising, i y. MACDONALD 
Area Development, S. F. MCGOWAN 
Blectrical Living Policy Committee, G. W 
Salee Personnel & Training, G. W. WARNER 


MAN 


HARBAUGH. . 


..The Cineinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Georgia Power ’Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ohio Power Co., Newark, Ohio 
Pennsylvsaia Power Co., New Casti Pa. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
iepans Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, ws 
-Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington, D a oe 
West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, M . 
The West Penn Electric Co., New York, 
.- Pennsylvania Electric Co., pA day Ps 
The Toledo Edison Co., Toledo, Ohio 
Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
ewe Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Ill 
Philadelphia Electrie Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
.. Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

..West Penn Power Co., Greensburg, Pa. 

-_Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

' Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

” iene Power & Light Co., Little Rock, Ark. 
.Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ety ....Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
. Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Syracuse, a ee 
; .. Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Texas 
Union Electrie Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, ms Se 
The Hartford Electric Light Co., Hartford, Conn. 
. Philadelphia E] ectric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

.West Penn Power Co. Greensburg, Pa. 

Phil ladelphia EI ectric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

- -The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
eveland ‘Electric [lumi nating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Nort Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Edison Co., 


Power Co., 


The Cl 
Boston Boston, Mass. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
juesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 


CUSTOMER. EMPLOYEE AND INVESTOR RELATIONS DIVISION 


Customer, Employee and Investor Relations Ezecuti Cc. E 
Customer Relations, KIMBaLs Jac K 
Relations, E 


Investor Relationsz, LE REYNOLDS 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


Bagineering & Operating Division Executive, W. L. 
Electrical System & Equipment, D. W. Tayloe..... 
Hydraulic Power, E. S. HARRISON. Kan 
Meter & Service, FLorp SaLMon. 

Prime Movers, V. L. STONE........ 
Tranemission & Distribution, W. M 
Transportation, W. B. Sramiria... 


UBADWICE 
PaN NEY 


GENERAL DIVISION 


General Division Executive, P. A 
Accident Prevention, I. R. DouR 
Awards, M. C. AL&&ITTAIN 
Blectric Power Survey, ARTHUR S 
Insurance, D. E. WOLIAMS.. : 
Legal, H Saar cee ek 
Purchasing and Stores, G. H. Couz. 

Rate Research, K. W. HASBROUCK 

Research Projects, E. L. HoucH. 

Statistica!, A. E. BusH 

Technical Exchange for Overseas Visitors, Harvey BUMGARDNER . 


F LEGER 


GRISWOLD... 


UAE ES 


Pennsylvania P: 
The Washington We ater Power Co., 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 
The Connecticut Light & Power Co., 


er & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
> "Spokane, Wash. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
.Georgia hie Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Central Power and Light Co., Corpus Christi, Texas 

. .Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, Il. 

Union Electrie Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Rochester Gas and F Slectric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


. Duquesne 
Co nsumers 
B Jaltimore Gas and 


Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Power Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. 
...The Detre t Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland E lectric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
...-Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

York State Ele: ctric & Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Union Electric Co., 'St. Louis, Mo. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 








